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THE PUBLIC-HOVUSE 
TRUST MOF EMENT. 


ORD LYTTON and his fellow-workers must have felt 
extremel ple ased to be able to issue the tenth Annual 

Keport of the Central Public House Trust Association 

Which ts now before us. Only a few years avo the 

lrust Movement was still doubtful of success. But 

alter the ditheulties of starting, it has prospered in a very 
satisfactory manner. The number of licensed houses undet 
lrust management has increased from two hundred and sixty 
two to two hundred and seventy-four in the past twelve months, 
and of the thirty Trust Companies all but four are able to make 
a profit on working, and a very considerable majority are 
actually paying dividends. Some of the particulars given in 
the Reports of the Trust Companies help to elucidate the means 
by which these results are attained. The People’s Refreshment 
House Association reports that its business is extending rapidly 
Whereas at the end of 1905 there were about fifty inns under 
its management, by the end of the current year there will be 
about a hundred. The Home Counties Trust, energetically and 
prudently conducted, ts also extending its operations, It may be 
remarked in passing that it now embraces, in addition to 
Hertfordshire, lessex and Middlesex, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Leicestershire, Oxfordshire and Rutland, and 
has also taken over the business of the Norfolk, the Kent and the 
Sussex Public House Trusts. The reason of this amalgamation 
is very simple. It was not found satisfactory to accept 
the county as a unit, because the number of free houses in many 
counties is extremely small, and where this was the case, the 
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expenses of central management fell heavily on the small 
number. Where many are included, the expense is lighter in 
proportion. 

The work done by the Trust, generally speaking, is the 
substitution of the sale of food and non-alcoholic beverages for 
those that are intoxicating. The old village public-house was, 
prac tically speaking a place used solely for the sale and con- 
sumption of drink. The Trust does not adopt the high-handed 
manner of putting an end to this trade. It admits that the 
traveller has a perfect right to choose what his refreshment 
shall be. If he prefers a glass of beer or a whisky and soda 
he can have it ; but the idea is to work on the well-known fact 
that the majority of people nowadays would prefer a cup of 
tea or some kindred refreshment of that kind to beer or spirits. 
We have on a previous occasion described the means by which 
the sale of food and mineral waters is encouraged, the manager 
being paid a proportion at least of his salary in the shape of 
a percentage on this trade. The success of the plan is shown 
by the fact that during the past twelve months over two hundred 
thousand meals were sold in these houses. The Trust recently 
took over the management of a large canteen belonging to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company at their Beckton Works. In former 
days it used to be in the hands of a firm of brewers, and the 
trade was almost entirely alcoholic. The Trust proceeded at 
once, however, to develop the food trade, and the scheme was 
immediately successful. In twenty-one weeks no fewer than 
thirty-eight thousand two hundred and ninety-three meals were 
served. The Cheshire Trust is trying to carry out a similar 
scheme in a public-house at [Ellesmere Port. This ts also a 
very good Trust. It was able from its surplus profits to pay 
lately a donation of one hundred pounds towards the fund of 
the Cottage Hospital at Ellesmere Port. This is not the only 
proof of prosperity among Trusts, as the one at Glamorgan 
last year allocated the sum of four hundred pounds out of 
its surplus profits to charitable objects in the county. The 
kkast of Seotland Trust distributed in April, 1911, a further 
sum of five hundred pounds of surplus profits among objects 
of public utility in the districts where the Trust is carrying on 
business, making a total sum distributed since its foundation 
of four thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 

These hard facts are sufficient to lend weight to the opinions 
on the licence duties which are expressed in the Report, especially 
as these opinions are stated without any political bias, but are 
founded on statements that can be tested. Let us take one ot 
two of the points made in the Report. The first is that “ License 
duties based on Schedule A directly penalise the comfortable, 
commodious inn, and encourage the compactly built tavern 
where there is only accommodation for liquor sales." A number 
of instances are given, from which we may take two for the purpose 
of contrast. A country hotel with twenty bedrooms, dining- 
rooms, ete., and stabling, but only one bar, pays as its new 
licence duty one hundred and fifty pounds, or at the rate in the 
pound on alcoholi pure hases of five shillings and lourpence ; 
but a temporary structure, with no bedrooms or stabling, large 
bars and a very large trade, pays as its licence duty twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings, or at the rate of three half-pence in the 
pound on alcoholic purchases. Thus the law as it stands very 
strongly discourages the addition of dining-rooms and_ bed- 
rooms. Where the Trust have enlarged the means of comfort 
they have had to pay in the shape of increased licence duty. 
lor example, the Surrey Public House Trust Company altered 
and improved a small inn by adding a large coffee-room and a 
workmen's dining-room. This improvement raised the assess- 
ment from fifty pounds to one hundred and forty pounds and 
the licence duty from fifteen pounds to seventy pounds, although 
the increase in alcoholic sales was inappreciable. From these 
and many other instances the simple and equitable conclusion 
is drawn that the only way to avoid serious injustice is to base 
the duties for all licensed retailers and for clubs on the annual 
amount of alcoholic purchases. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admits this, but said that the difficulty lay in the fact 
that publicans do not keep accounts. We see no reason why 
they should not be required to do so. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


PORTRAIT of the Countess of Lytton is the subject of our 
A frontispiece this week. The Countess of Lytton is the 
daughtet of the late Sir Trevor Chichele-Plowden, K.¢ A % 
Her marriage to the Earl of Lytton took place in 1go2. 
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“ ATIONAL honour,” said Mr. Lloyd-George at the 


Bankers’ Dinner on July 21st, “is no party ques- 

tion,”’ and the words will find an echo in the minds 

of a United Empire. Following as they did an 

equally firm declaration by the Prime Minister, 
they came as a warning to Europe that whatever may be the 
internal dissensions of politicians in this country, there is no 
party desirous of interrupting the continuity of England's 
foreign policy. In view of a national danger there is no place 
for Whigs or Tories—we are nationalists first and politicians 
afterwards. The most pacific-minded individuals have not 
objected that the enunciation of this principle was uncalled 
for. It is recognised on all sides that the dispute about Morocco 
contains elements that may lead to a serious development 
unless they are tactfully handled. We hope that there has 
been some exaggeration in the account given of the claims put 
forward by Germany. But, in any event, Great Britain, without 
abdicating her proper place among the nations, could not 
permit a wide African area to be parcelled out in a manner 
hostile to her interest. 


It still remains a mystery by what means the infection ot 
toot-and-mouth disease was carried to Rve and Hounslow. 
In Parliament and out of it mouthpieces of the Board of Agri- 
culture have had to confess their inability to penetrate this 
important secret. All that they have been able to do im practice 
is to order the slaughter of over two thousand sheep and a large 
number of other stock. It is scarcely possible to feel any 
surprise. The Board has in its service an excellent veterinary 
staff which is able to deal effectively with diseased animals ; 
but it is not equipped with men of higher scientific standing 
who alone are capable of making the investigations that are 
required. Yet how uneconomic it is to make this saving! The 
loss of a few diseased animals is slight as compared with that 
incurred through the stoppage of our export trade when an 
outbreak occurs. There is no task of more importance awaiting 
scientific study than that of discovering the reasons which 
account for the occurrence of foot-and-mouth disease. 


Considering that our growers have annually to face Conti- 
nental competition, the Board of Agriculture deserves to be 
congratulated on its enterprise in securing and sending out 
information on the condition of the fruit crops in Germany, 
France, Belgium and Holland. Partly, the document is belated, 
since the particulars about cherries for this year have ceased 
to possess a practica! interest. On the whole, the reports show 
that the year has not been a good one on the Continent. Plums, 
for example, are not good in Pomerania, owing to the cuid rain 
and gales experienced when they were in blossom. In the 
Hamburg district, however, a rich and plentiful crop is expected. 
In Brandenburg the crop is expected to be small, and near 
Berlin an average. In France it is said that plums will be very 
abundant and available for export to England. A similar 
report comes from Belgium, where the provinces of Brabant, 
Hainault and Limburg appear to have an excellent crop. 


Apples and pears seem, on the whole, to be below an average 
in Germany, though at Hamburg a large crop of early pears 
is expected, but only a medium one of late pears. We are told 
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that in North Germany there 1s no prospect of a very rich crop 
of apples. Both app'es and pears are expected to be below the 
average at Berlin. In France all kinds of fruit seem to have 
done well. Pears promise an abundant crop, and a good harvest 
of apples is expected. Walnuts and other nuts are very good 
in France, but only moderate in Germany. It is difficult to 
generalise on a report which is made up of small details, and the 
districts seem to have had a great many varieties of weather, 


, With the result that there is a corresponding variation in the 


crops. On the whole, the outlook does not appear to be so good 
as was once expected. Unfortunately, the drought in this 
country has adversely affected the fruit trees, so that in many 
cases the entire yield of the plums has dropped and the apples 
are now in danger of doing so. 


The angler has been passing through rather a trying season, 
ot too bright and beautiful weather and of very low water, 
and to add to his griefs comes news from Spain to the effect 
that the silkworm gut crop has to be regarded as little short of 
a failure, so far as the best quality, and especially the stout 
quality, of gut is concerned. This is the worse news because 
it comes at the end of one or two previous years of poor gut crop 
We have always, it is true, the telarana substitute to fall back 
on, and, fortunately, for the bigger thicknesses of gut, it is a 
very good substitute, while new. We do not find it as effective 
in the finer dimensions, but these, as it seems, the silkworm 
will still be able to supply. 

THE SECRET. 
Latest of the summer flowers, 
Many pass me by ; 
Mortals scarce can reach my blossoms, 
Where I clamber high. 
Diverse names the children give me, 
Names both grand and weird, 
** Honesty,’’ so many call me, 
Others, ‘‘ Old Man’s Beard.” 


Cream, my blossoms are, and fragrant 
With the Sun’s caress, 

Yet most mortals overlook me, 

Miss my loveliness. 

Sweet my scent, like Eastern perfume, 
Spice without alloy ; 

Little wonder weary strangers 

Call me “ Trav’ller’s Joy.” 


Carefully I’ve kept the secret 
Of my ancient name, 
No one knows how in the gloaming 
Once the Fairies came. 
No ene knows that on my petals 
Mab once pressed a kiss, 
No one knows ‘twas she who named me 
Trailing Clematis ! 
Joan ARUNDELL. 

It is only a very few years ago that the Briton visiting 
Paris was surprised, and almost bewildered, by the number of 
automobiles that he met in the streets, and came home to tell 
his friends that the cab-horse would soon be extinct in that 
capital, and its place be taken by the petrol-driven cab. Visiting 
Paris now, he is surprised, in quite the opposite sense, by the 
very large number of horse-drawn cabs which he sees plying 
for hire. No doubt the relative numbers of motors, as compared 
with the horse cabs, are no less than they used to be—it is almost 
certain that they are somewhat greater—but what has really 
completely changed is the Briton’s point of view. He now comes 
from a London in which has actually taken place that superseding 
of the horse by the motor which was foretold in regard to Paris. 
In Paris the prophecy has by no means fulfilled itself. In 
London, on the other hand, where there used to be no auto- 
cabs at all at a date when there were a good many in Paris, it 
is now the rarest exception to see a horse-drawn vehicle, save 
those which are engaged in heavy traffic. The hansom cab is 
in the same category as the Dodo, but the Parisian voiture is 
still in vigorous life. 


No more striking example of pluck has ever been witnessed 
than was shown by the competitors in the flying contest this 
week. The spectators, at least in the later stages of the flight, 
must have had burnt into their minds a new and ineffaceable 
idea of the strain and hardship involved. Nothing is more 
beautiful than the sight of an aeroplane flying through the 
atmosphere of a summer evening with all the grace and beauty 
of a great wide-winged bird ; but to see the men emerge from 
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thei machines after the mental exertion involved in a long 
flizht is to recognise that during it their faculties have been 
strained to the utmost and their courage maintained at a high 
pitch throughout. Yet the tired, numbed and half-dazed men 
rested but a little while and resumed the stern sport. The 
gladiator “ butchered to make a Roman holiday,” the Spanish 
bull-fighter and our own pugilists have i their own time and 
way shown to what a pitch endurance can be carried ; but the 
aviator surpasses them all. Of the twenty-one who started 
only two remained in at the finish, and a sport-loving country 
like Great Britain will pay a tribute of admiration to these 
gallant Frenchmen. Beaumont first got to Brooklands; but 
Vedrines’ magnificent struggle is a thing to remember 


Of all the nuisances produced by heat, the most annoying 
comes from the fly. This tiny creature, which Homer used 
as standing for courage, “ as fearless as a fly,” has an 
offensive armoury greater than that possessed by many a more 
important warrior. It not only stings and bites and worries 
in other ways, thus carrying discomfort with it, but is often 
the means of conveying most serious infection. In another 
part of the paper a literary correspondent, with a playfulness 
that is not meant to conceal a serious meaning, records some 
of the troubles which arise from the behaviour of the fly in his 
various tribes and degrees. On an early occasion we hope to 
secure the services of one of the most eminent scientific men 
of the day, who is prepared to attack this plague from another 
and graver point of view. He will show us, in fact, how to deal 
with it in all its various aspects. 


An interesting hotel case was decided a few days ago in 
London. The facts brought out in the course of it were 
extremely simple. A man, having missed his last train home, 
applied for a room at an hotel in the Strand, and was told he 
could have one on the payment of eight shillings and sixpence 
for bed and breakfast. These terms he accepted and was 
willing to pay ; but the management of the hotel, carrying out 
a not uncommon rule, said that as he had no luggage it would 
be necessary for him to lodge a deposit of half a sovereign 
with the cashier. This he refused to do, and was, therefore, 
deprived of the convenience for which he was willing to pay. 
[his was the ground of the action which he brought and won 
against the hotel. The judge held that as the plaintiff was 
prepared to pay the price asked, he had no business to be obliged 
to give security for what he might want, but for which he did 
not stipulate. Judgment was, therefore, given for the plaintiff. 


rhe corn in the South of England, and probably all the 
country over, is showing its natural and proper response to the 
splendid sunshine of July by ripening the ears very early. At 
the same time, it is evident that farmers who grow corn chiefly 
for the straw will be greatly disappointed in their crop, for the 
stem is very short indeed, no doubt in consequence of the lack 
of rain when it was growing. The hop-gardens in the east of 
Sussex and west of Kent are in very flourishing condition, and 
the foliage of al! trees, generally speaking, is green, plentiful 
and vigorous, indicating that the good which they gained from 
the heavy soaking in late winter has more than counterbalanced 
their more recent trials by drought. The truth ts, too, that the 
glorious sunshine is a direct influence in their favour, as in that 
of the ripening corn; but it is distinctly curious and interesting 
to find that a year of such unusual drought as this has been 
exceedingly favourable to the growth of such plants as the 
sundew and the cotton-grass, lovers of the damp places. 


Fresh from their first victory over Leicestershire, the All- 
Indian Eleven proceeded last week to repeat the gratifying 
experience at the hands of Somersetshire. On this occasion, 
however, the result was only achieved by the narrow margin 
of one wicket, and had Braund, that usually safe field, held 
a catch offered during the visitors’ last wicket partnership, 
his side would have just won the game. The All-Indians were 
indebted for their success to Messrs. Bazana and Shivram, who 
scored respectively 108 and 113 not out. Each played splendid 
cricket, Mr. Shivram’s innings being especially fine, and as none 
of the home side, with the exception of Mr. Hodgkinson, Braund 
and Hardy, scored with any freedom, the victory was thoroughly 
well deserved. To what extent our visitors have improved may 
be judged from the fact that, whereas earlier in the season 
they were quite unable to make a match of it with any of the 
sides opposed to them, they have now proved equal to beating 
two first-class counties in succession. It is true that their 
victims occupy but lowly positions in the championship list, 
but everything must have a beginning, and doubtless we shall 
yet see Indian cricket making still further strides. 


The comic papers in France are making very merry over 
the change in the uniform of the French Army, and it affords 
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the artists of the cafés chantants great opportunities, which they 
do not miss, of catching the passing fancy of the people; but 
there is no doubt whatever that the colour which has been 
selected—a light pea-soup green—is one which is relatively very 
invisible against most natural backgrounds in these latitudes. 
It is quite certain that the colour of our khaki was given a good 
trial beside it, but the light green was preferred. It 1s almost of 
the hue of a very light Lovat mixture. That is a colour of which 
we learn the merits and also the defects by deer-stalking. We 
know that it is, against most backgrounds, very fairly invisible 
sO long as it is dry, but that as soon as it gets soaked with rain 

a disaster with which we grow rather familiar while stalking 
it turns so dark that it can be seen at a great distance. Perhaps 
the material of the French new uniform is free from this defect 
It may be that khaki is the better colour for blending with the 
yellows of a desert and tropical region, and the green better 
adapted for work in the temperate zones. 


Few readers of the daily papers can have failed to notice, 
probably with much sympathy, the complaints of many writers 
about the hideous noises nocturnally and diurnally emitted 
by the motors and their drivers in London. A correspondent 
writes to us to point out that frightful and disturbing noises 
are by no means confined to the town, but are an incident, in 
some degree, of countrv life also. At the same time, he asks 
our advice in what is no doubt a very hard case created by a 
most unfortunate conjunction of circumstances, namely, a 
bedridden old woman extremely sensitive to sudden noise 
and the vicinity of a fruit farm and orchard which it is necessary 
to preserve from the attacks of the persistent birds. How 
persistent these birds can be in their raids on fruit in a season 
that has had spells of drought so long as this, only the owners 
of such property can appreciate. The owner of this particular 
fruit farm has hired human creators of hideous noises to scare 
the birds away with their alarums, to the infinite distress of the 
poor old lady lying bedridden close by. But has she any remedy 
in law? It is rather an open question. In any case, to pay 
for its exaction would be far beyond her means. 


TOWERS OF HEALING. 
(San Gimignano, April, 1911.) 

City of quiet dusk and chill sweet dawn, 
Wind-swept and clean from base to cresting roof ; 
Piercing the sky’s blue bubble, serene, aloof, 
Your very towers bring peace to minds forlorn. 
Here, where Saint Fina to her rest was borne 
Scared nymph-hood still can flee the satyr’s hoof ; 
Blown straight are sorrow’s tangled warp and woof, 
And like brave pennants by the soul are worn. 


No more do angels hover at the towers 
Like bees round lilies; about their tucked-in feet 
Their fluttered gowns blown crisp against the sky ; 
But springing from sheer walls the gilly-flowers 
Seem seraph flames above each shadowed street 
Small burning bushes to show that God is nigh. 

F. TENNYSON JESSE. 


Some months ago it was reported that Old Temple Bar 
might be returned to London from the estate of the late Lady 
Meux. It is extraordinary enough that, when this interesting 
work of Wren had to be taken down from its place at the bottom 
of Fleet Street to meet the demands of traffic, it should have been 
exiled to the country instead of being rebuilt in London. It 
may be hoped, however, that a new and satisfactory site will 
be found for it. It would make a fine park entrance, say, at 
the top of the Broad Walk in Kensington Gardens, and its 
appearance in a Royal park would have a certain historical 
significance, for many Kings have passed under it on their 
progresses to the Citv. Possibly, however, the Corporation 
would not approve of its new home being outside the confines 
of the City. In that case it would make an ideal entrance arch- 
way from the Embankmeut to the gardens of the Temple, which 
already owns some distinctive work of Sir Christopher Wren. 


There is something rather attractive to the imagination 
about the idea, which has already been given practical trial, ot 
re-peopling certain parts of Egypt with the ostriches which 
certainly used to inhabit them formerly. Ostrich-farming in 
favourable conditions has always proved a very profitable 
industry. The South African Government has shown appre- 
ciation of the monopoly—or something very like it—which it 
now practically possesses by prohibiting the exportation of 
ostriches. A good cock bird has been known to command a 
price of a thousand pounds. Of course, the chief problem 
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connected with the re-establishment ot the ostrich in Egypt has disinterred in some of the oases. It is stated that the Berseme 
been, and always will be, that of its food supply. Presumably crop is one that can be grown all the year round, and that it 
it was the failure of the natural supply that was the final cause would solve the food question satisfactorily; and if this is 
of the total disappearance of the great birds from these regions. correct, there seems no reason why ostrich-farming should 
Conclusive evidence that they once existed there in a wild state not be as extensively and profitably pursued in the North just 
is to be found in the fragments of their shells which are often as in the South of Africa. 


UN DROLE DE CORPS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE BELCHER. 


E was Punchinello and Harlequin; sly humour peeped ir dreams. i sat down by him, thinking to pass pleasantly an 
at you from him, Puck in disguise. Un drdle de idle hour. The passers-by came and went; he sat on, and | 
corps, a privileged jester because he was in himself beside him, sipping from my glass, lost in a maze of but 
a jest. Nature, in a whimsome mood, had made half-finished thoughts, awaiting the auspicious moment of 
him so. I first saw him seated at a rickety green his address. 

iron-legged table outside an obscure estaminet, drinking deeply It came. ‘‘ Monsieur s’amuse,” suid he. He turned his 
out of a tall glass. His eyes, light and shrewd, rested upon the blue eyes on me and I| saw their quality, small and shrewd and 
market-place soaked in sunlight, still, stumberous ; he was lost closely set, humorous: ‘“‘ Monsieur s’amuse ?”’ 
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SERGENT DE VILLE. 
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I laughed. 

He heaved a sigh that shook his whole portly being; he 
repeated his ejaculation, but now in an interrogatory, even a 
suspicious, tone. 

I hastened to reassure him, my dréle de corps. We fell 
into easy conversation, he fluent and curious when he did not 
remember his cautions and reserves. The market supplied him 
with his theme. He eyed it over with such a mingling of 
Napoleonic tolerance and contempt as the potential conqueror 
of Europe, in his impotence, might have bent upon his Elba in 
the day of his not yet fully accepted defeat. My drdle de corps, 
too, had had his dreams! The worlds he would have conquered ! 
My thoughts went in search of them. 

And. so seeking, it seemed to me that here in the market 
square, whither his idle moment had led him, the loadstone 
that drew him must be concealed. Back to his eyes I came in 
search of it, arguing that the gaze ot the lover must surely betray 
the whereabouts of the beloved. They rested on a corner not 
far distant, where one stood, groggy of knee and saturnine of 
bearing, regarding his meagre stock with a jaundiced satis- 
faction that must surely prejudice in his favour the most exigent. 

My dréle de corps shrugged his shoulders under his blouse, 
laid a finger along the side of his nose in sly contempt. He 
wondered aloud 
could monsieut 
guess why 
Jean Jacobs 
had chosen his 
trade. Monsieur 
could not; and 
yet, complat- 
sant, would 
hazard several 
Ssugvestions. 

It was not 
the life of a 
man, but that 
ol a dog, this 
chaflering in 
the market- 
place, my 
Ingenuous con- 
fidant then 
announced. He 
opened his 
mouth, would 
have added 
more, desisted : 
in the distance, 
muffled, the 
beating of a 
drum ! 

Had mon- 
sieur heard that 
drum? It was 
a good drum. 

Monsieur 
had. 

Was it not 
soul-stirring ? 

But, indeed 
it was ! 

My _ drole 
de corps could 
tell monsieur a 
storv were there 
but time to tell 
it. And still 


that Napoleonic A CORNER OF THE 


gaze upon the 

market-place ; but now no longer in conscious seeing, but rather 
as 1 the mind turned mward upon a pleasing and luminous 
mental vision, which monsieur, if discreet, might yet vicariously 
enjoy. Le drdle de corps would share his vision were but the 
moment opportune. I saw that it was not yet; for, with the 
sound of the drum, the sleepy market-place had quickened to 
new life. Men and women and children appeared as if magically ; 
where a moment since one had lingered, a dozen now clustered 
about that one. These all seemed to talk at once, waiting for 
no listener, gesticulating wildly, the voices of the men hardly 
less shrill, their clatter no whit less fluent than the women’s. 

I glanced at my drole de COTps ,; he was no longer consclous 
of my presence—his eyes were upon a distant opening to the 
square. His expression was of one who awaited the arrival of 
a miracle ; other eyes, too, were turned that way. 

A cart clattered across the square, a withered crone seated 
upon a heap of sacks and skins within it. At the sudden sound 
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of wheels upon the cobbles a lull fell, and again the beat of the 
drum arose. The crone, her eyes falling upon my companion, 
shrilled out a question, but received no answer ; thrusting back 
the hair from her eyes she flung a teasing taunt at him: “ II ne 
tape pas mal, mais pas comme toi, mon p’tit sergent ! ”’ 

He glanced at me ; was it that I had overheard ? 

I had, but my gaze was now upon the moving riot of life 
before me, these men and women, clad in their everyday yet 
picturesque wear, crude in its colouring yet not unlovely, all 
swayed by an emotion of almost childlike simplicity, which 
fashioned for itself an occasion from the descent upon the market- 
place of the sergent de ville. 

The drum was silenced, all tongues, too. It was the moment 
of a lifetime! Not even a Napoleon ! 

I glanced at my drdle de corps. He was gazing upon the 
sergent de ville. I saw his soul in his eyes; it was a great soul 
in a humble body. The hétel de ville, the crowd of curious 
women, of stolid men, of gaping youths, faded away before 
me, . « 

The babel arose once more ; the sergent de ville had said 
his say. He hitched up bis drum and cast his eyes about him 
as if they sought a familiar figure. His manner was that of 
one who had discharged a duty onerous but familiar, and, 

therefore, de- 
prived of the 
ow | ne Initial savour 
g 4 of a less so- 
phisticated age, 
now past. His 
glance fell on 
my drdle de 
corps, it rested 
upon him 
speculatively, 
lit with a tran- 
sient humour, 
then upon my- 
self. My drdle 
de corps made 
a little chuck- 
ling sound in 
his throat, to 
be succeeded by 
a sigh as the 
roving eye, as 
if satisfied, 
wandered 
again. 

““ Monsieur 
s’amuse?’’ 
said I, 

My idle 
pleasantry 
passed him by. 
His rapt gaze 
followed and 
clung to the 
diminishing 
figure of the 
sergent de ville, 
upon which the 
thinning crowd 
had turned an 
indifferent 
back. 

I called for 
the refilling of 
his glass. 


MARKET, ETAPLES. The mar- 


ket-place, a 
moment since overflowing with life and sound, was now 
almost deserted, save for a little knot of market - women, 
who had abandoned their stalls for the nonce and were 
arguing vehemently in a jargon of Flemish and French 
before the hétel de ville. These simple, shrewd and hardy 
peasant women, in the intensity of emotion they brought to 
bear upon a common occurrence of everyday life, were astir with 
the undiminished ardour of living of an eternal youth, the birth- 
right of the Latin race. 

And my dréle de corps was of them, a child. 

I turned to him and met his eyes, now fireless, upon me ; 
for him the event of the day was past. For me, too. I had seen 
what drew him to the market-place. 

And now Jean Jacobs issued from a rival estaminet, pipe in 
mouth, to enter upon a wordy warfare with the first customer 
of the day, while my dréle de corps awoke to transient scorn 
as the sound of their voices rose high and shrill. 
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A dog’s life ! 

I finished my glass in silence ; my companion, the loquacity 
of a moment since passed, his in dreams. The clatter of wheels 
arose anew, the crone returned. The skins were gone and the 
sacks empty. She beckoned to 
my companion, and then came to 
a halt. I rose and, after a pause, one 
he with me. The story that was 
to have been told demanded no 
further telling. He shrugged his 
shoulders and made to take his 
leave. 

I advanced a hand and he 
took it. He climbed up into the 
cart and took the reins from the 
crone. Her old eyes, shrewd and 
light, blue as his own, but lit with 
the proud flame of protective 
motherhood, darted a look into 
mine, “‘ He is a great man,” said 
she, “the sergent de _ ville; 
and who knows but that my 
Jules. . . .” But, in the 
clatter of their going, the rest 
was lost. 

I passed by Jean Jacobs 
on my way across the market- 
place. He cast upon me a glance 
of sly understanding ; we shared 
in the humorous tragedy of 
un dréle de corps in whom 
was fettered incongruously the 
spirit of a potential sergent de 


ville. H. j 
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A CLIMB AND A | 
MEDITATION, : 


T Morisk I delayed, and felt 
inclined to delay still i 
longer, over the ruins of 
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the Augustine monas- 
tery there. In no other 
place is the beauty of decay so 
vividly illustrated. The walls are } 


crumbling, the roof is tumbling in, 
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latter were could be judged from the alacrity with which they 
flopped down on the ground to rest when their loads were 
removed. The travellers were not all girls, but varied in age 
from fifteen to fifty or more. Their speech was mostly of the 
chance young girls have of escaping 
the drudgery and_ getting to 
America, where they work for a 
certain term of years as cooks or 
other servants, and when they 
have made a little money return 
to Ireland to be married. Often 
on coming back they accept the 
very man, usually a small holder, 
whom they would not look at 
before. Many amusing stories 
they told illustrating this state of 
things ; such as that of a girl who 
had spent four years in New York 
and returned with a little fortune 
which her lover thought not big 
enough. So she cheerfully returned 
to the scene of her domestic 
labours, and hoped in another 
three years to bring back sufficient 
pelf to satisfy her not very ardent 
swain. They said girls save very 
easily, if they care to, as domestic 
servants, because they received 
good wages and had everything 
found for them. The little fortune 
thus acquired is in some cases 
used over again and again. Thus 
in one instance the man, instead 
of using it himself, nominally gave 
it to his sister as an inducement 
to her lover to come to the point, 
and after that it was employed 
again for a similar purpose. The * 
girl who related this was much 
wittier and cleverer than one would 
expect to find on a mountain-side, 
’ and described what took place 
as an example of perpetual 
motion. But it was still more 
interesting to hear them speak of 
J Saint Patrick and the miracles 

achieved on July 30th, when the 

annual pilgrimage is made to the 


i 











the whole place is a wreck, in the 
crevices and corners a_ hundred 
plants are blowing lustily. The 
all-pervading fuchsia was displaying its red blossoms to the 
July sun, the wild rose threw up its long shoots. Saplings 
of alder, ash and other trees were growing happily, unconscious 
that they were completing the destruction of what at one time 
must have exercised the highest ingenuity of men to make. 
The only new feature consisted of the graves, whose head- 
stones showed that from very distant portions of the Empire 
members of the great families in the neighbourhood had been 
given burial in the shadow of these walls and within hearing 
of the sea. It was an act of piety, characteristic of the nation. 
For the curious thing is that the country appears to be at once 
very old and very primitive Here, if nowhere else in the world, 
the old beliefs are maintained in their literal and absolute truth, 
just as though no modern learning, no march of science, had 
disturbed the tranquillity. The mountain that rises almost 
from the ruins of Morisk once every year in July affords testimony 
to the truth of this statement. To it innumerable pilgrims 
come, so that the shoulder of the hill is black from early morning, 
when the first mass is celebrated in the chapel which a modern 
devotee has erected on the summit, till the last one is said at 
midday. It is a test of zeal to make the ascent of this lull. Two 
young Oxford men, whom I met at the top, put the case in a 
nutshell when they remarked that it was not a difficult climb, 
but terribly hard work The mountain appears to be composed 
mostly of granite, and the path up it is a mass of loose stones, 
which move when a foot is placed on them and make the road 
hard and wearisome in the height of such a summer as we are 
passing through. In my case the toil was alleviated by the 
opportunities given of satisfying an endless curiosity in regard 
to the people who win a living from the patches of earth on the 
bleak mountain-side. They on their part seemed to be extremely 
glad of an opportunity to speak to a stranger. The majority 
of those we met were shy mountain girls, who with bare feet 
and in the thinnest of cotton dresses were driving donkeys 
with creels full of peat from some distant bog. They were slim, 
lissom giris, almost as lean as their own donkeys. How tired the 
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hill named after him. They tell 
with the most simple - hearted 
belief the story that a certain house 
was never known to be without bread; that a disbeliever 
once tried to shake the belief by coming at a time when 
he expected the cupboard would be empty; that he 
was told that the bread was at the last turn, and then 
that the housekeeper, noticing something peculiar about him, 
said that if he had any mischievous designs ‘n his heart he would 
break his neck within a hundred yards of the door, and then with 
artless simplicity the narrator pointed to the remains of a wall 
as affording proof positive that the tale was true. It was not 
written in books; it had not been told formally to her by 
anyone ; it was simply in the country-side and had entered 
into the mind of all who lived there. 

This is the faith that carries such multitudes up to 
the top of the mountain, and he would be bolder than 
the present writer who tried to interfere with it; even 
though he may know that of all the saints Patrick is 
the most legendy. Scholars whose piety cannot be disputed 
have spent years in careful research without being able 
to collect one authentic fact. The Saint is as mythical 
as our own King Arthur. It is, however, most refreshing to 
come to a part of the British Empire where science has not yet 
laid its dusty hand and where the minds of the populace are as 
pure and fresh as their own green island. Those mountain 
girls driving home their turf probably touch the bottom as far 
as poverty is concerned, and yet they looked far from unhappy 
and were not really discontented with their lot. ‘‘ Why should 
they be ?”’ asked an Irish priest ; ‘‘ at the end of the day are they 
any further forward for having bustled and hastened and fumed 
about in the world? Is it not better to live on the necessaries 
only of life and to enjoy them? Man wants but little here 
below, and as a general rule he gets it.’’ There is an element 
of truth in this view of the case, and yet a speculative mind 
cannot help wondering about it. The day is at hand when 
education not only by books, but by travel and by contact with 
others is being carried into the lowliest cottages of the most re- 
mote districts, and whatever be the cther effects of education, one 
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at least is to widen and multiply the wants of him who possesses 
it Contentment is not what it brings. It was easy to 
muse in this way, for the day was hot and rests were 
very welcome, especially when the path wandered away 
from the delightful little brook which comes trickling 
down a cleft in the mountain, making here a tiny cascade 
and there a shining pool. When all the rest of the 
scanty verdure appeared to be burned up by the hot July sun 
its course continued to be marked with a line of fresh and 
delightful green, where mountain ferns and similar plants bent 
over the trickling water. Sut the greater part of the journey 
is up the bare shoulder of the hill, and would have no point of 
interest were it not that a panorama of mountain scenery 1s 
unfolded as the wayfarer rises step by step. And not only 
mountains, but there is the sea at one’s feet, with a tide coming 
in over low level sands, which gradually became wet as the fringe 


THE 


HE swift comes into prominence in the later weeks of 
the nesting season, when the songsters have become 
silent and bird music consists of the chirpings and 
twitterings of youngsters in the woods and hedges. 
rhis period of the nesting season is one of silent 

activity, when young birds are learning the ways of their parents. 
A short time spent watching the wonderful and unequalled 
fliehts of the swift and listening to the weird aerial music makes 
you realise that the bird is well named and the countryman 
title, “* Jack Sereamer,” is quite appropriate. Swifts sweep 
together in the heavens, in twos and fours and sometimes in 
squadrons, wheeling and swerving, hither and thither in thei 
seemingly mad frolic, which may be continued until twilight, 
when every other feathered thing has gone to roost, except 
owls and nightjars. The speed attained by the swift in the 
runs and dips when weaving mazy patterns in the air cannot 
be accurately estimated, but must be something stupendous, 
and a strangely noisy method of flight it seems to be; the wild 
screams are not cries of contention among themselves, they 
are but giving voice to their excitement in the ding-dong fury 
of the chase, like a pack of hounds in full cry—intense competi- 
tion combined with similarity of purpose. 
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CLINGING TO A WALL. 
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of silver froth was thrown further and further forward. And 
the sea is set with islands whose green took a thousand different 


shades in the changing light. In a way both the country 
and the peasantry bear a striking resemblance to many parts 
of the Pyrenees. One point of similarity is_ the pic- 


turesqueness of the dress. Another is in the scarcity of 
wild animals. To one who is accustomed to see similar places 
densely inhabited by rabbits, or who expects the mountain hare 
to rise from the heather, it is disappointing to find such an 
absence of life. No grouse or other game-birds, nothing eatable, 
in fact, either fur or feather. The story told is that the poverty 
of mankind has been so extremely acute that anything which 
could be hunted for the pot has not been allowed to live beside it. 
Of course, this is the impression only of a stranger; but of 
a stranger who has long had a profound interest in the history 
and fortunes of Ireland. e. 


CREEPING WITH EXTENDED WINGS. 


When hunting the swift keeps an open gape and the flies 
are literally scooped up in the rapid transit through the air. 
The rustic meteorologist associates the flight of the swift with 
his weather prognostications, but the scientific observer will 
fail to draw any such conclusions, for the swift can battle remark- 
ably successfully against the tempestuous winds of a stormy 
day. When the driven rain compels other birds to take cover, 
it seems to delight in flying low, despite the ability to rise into 
a calmer atmosphere. The brilliant flights of the swift are 
by no means a spectacle peculiar to the country-side, for these 
birds haunt the air ever over the congested areas in our large 
towns. The stronghold of the swift from time immemorial is 
pictured in our minds as being in some old church tower. — In 
many such places swifts now rear their families, undisturbed by 
the toll of the bell and the striking of the hours ; but its varied 
nesting-places also include holes in high buildings, chimneys, 
crannies in quarries or rocks on the coast, and they return year 
after vear to the same sites. 

xcept for a dirty white patch under the throat, the swift 
is sooty black in colour, and the beak is hawk-like in shape, and 
the feet are so tormed as to enable it to cling toa wall. The 
wings are long and narrow, as seen in the illustrations, and 
when extended they’ measure about one foot from tip to tip. 
The shape suggests speed, for they are fashioned like a scythe or 
sword blade, quite perfect for cutting the air. The tail is short 
and forked at the end. Of the home life of the swift very little 
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is known, and few, if any, photographs have been taken of the 
bird 

The swifts arrive the last among our migrants, and as they 
are about the first to leave, their stay in this country is short. 
In the dilapidated walls ot an old cotton-mill some four pairs 
of swifts nested for many years in the abounding holes. The 
two white eggs laid were deposited on a little heap of lime and 
dirt scratched together, and he eggs soon became almost as 
black as the dirt they rested upon. Occasionally old nests 
made by sparrows were occupied, but usually there is no nest 
whatever in the accepted sense. It is easy to see why swifts 
do not line their nest, it being impossible for them to gather 
nesting materials. I do not think anyone has ever seen a 
swift alight on the ground except by accident, such as striking 
a telegraph wire or as a result of a combat with some other 
bird. 

On the ground they are helpless, their long wings preventing 
them from rising, hence the inability to pick up lining material 
for a nest. I once saw a starling and a swift quarrelling over 
possession of a nesting hole ; the two birds flew at one another, 
and the swift fell to the ground. A careful examination failed 
to disclose signs of a broken wing or limb. The bird was 
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WITH WINGS HALF SPREAD. 


the collection of insects he had gathered. Not much photo- 
graphic work could be done beyond securing pictures of 
the male in a variety of positions. I did not see the young 
ones, for it was impossible to get into the hole. One of 
them afterwards struck some obstacle in its flight, and 


was brought to me dead. The long, narrow wings had 
prevented it rising from the ground and remaining a “ bird 
of the air.” ALFRED TAYLOR. 





FEEDING HIS MATE. 


evidently quite uninjured, yet it lacked the ability to rise; the 
long, narrow wings flapped against the ground for a little while, 
but soon the struggle was given up, and it resigned itself to its 
fate. I picked it up and gave it a toss in the air, when away it 
flew full of life, wheeling around in great excitement, yet a few 
seconds before it was quite helpless. I had assisted it in carry- 
ing out the natural method of taking to flight, which it does 
by throwing itself into space from the top of some high building. 
For a yard or two it drops like a stone, then the wings are spread 
out and away it goes, soon getting up great speed by means 
of wings never made to enable it to rise from the ground. In 
one other bird, the guillemot, I have noticed the same difficulty. 
These birds are frequently picked up near the coast after a storm 
blowing from the sea. When stranded on land they cannot 
tise, though the wings are shaped very differently from those of 
the swift. The photographs illustrating this article are all of the 
male swift in various attitudes outside the nesting hole. They 
were taken during the course of one afternoon ; time exposures 
were given and the lens stopped down. The clinging attitude 
of the bird was evidently due to scarcity of room for him inside 
the nest when the female was brooding her eggs. The food 
supply was provided entirely by her mate. In bringing it he 
alighted just by the side of the hole, and waited for her to remove RESTING WITH CLOSED WINGS 
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By GEORGE A. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

URING the time that Titherington and I were thrown 
together I learned to respect and admire him, but | 
never cared for him as a companion. Only once, so 
far as | recollect, did | actually wish to see him. The 
day after | gave him the hint about Hilda’s mother | 


waited for him anxiously. I was full of curiosity. | 
wanted to know what Hilda’s surname was, a matter long obscure to 
me, which Titherington, if any man living, would find out. | also 


wanted to know how Hilda’s mother took the news of her daughter’s 
political activity. 1 waited for him all day, but he did not visit 
me. ‘Towards evening I came to the conclusion that he must have 
found himself obliged to go up to Dublin in pursuit of Selby- 
Harrison, junior. It did not matter to me where he had gone, 
but I was annoyed to find that he had not left me the key of the bag 
in which we kept the champagne. 

The day after that, being, I believe, the eighth of my illness, I 
got up at eleven o’clock and put on a pair of trousers under my 
dressing-gown. McMeekin, backed by the nurse, insisted on my 
sending for a barber to shave me. I did not like the barber, for, 
like all his tribe, he was garrulous, and | had to appeal to the nurse 
to stop him talking. Afterwards | was very glad I had endured 
him. Lalage and Hilda called on me at two o'clock, and I should 
not have liked them to see me in the state I was in before the barber 
came. They both looked fresh and vigorous. Electioneering 
evidently agreed with them. 

“ We looked in,’”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ because we thought you might 
want to be cheered up a bit. You can’t have many visitors now 
that poor Tithers is gone.”’ 

** Dead !”’ 

“Oh, no, not yet at least, and we hope he won't die. Tithers 
ineans well, and I daresay it’s not his fault if he can’t speak the 
truth. He has simply got influenza. It came on him the night 
before last, at twelve o’clock. He’s pretty bad.” 

“Tf it’s only influenza,”’ I said, ‘‘ there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t send me the key of the bag. I suppose you'll be going 
round to see him in the course of the afternoon, Lalage.”’ 

““We hadn't thought of doing that,’ said Lalage, ‘‘ but, of 
course, we can if you particularly want us to.” 

“I wish you would; and tell him to send me the key of the 
bag at once. You could bring it back with you.”’ 

“ Certainly,”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ Is that all ?”’ 

“ That's all | want; but it would be civil to ask how he is. 

“ There’s no use making a special, formal visit for a trifle like 
that. Hilda will run round at once. It won't take her ten 
minutes.”’ 

Hilda hesitated. 

“Run along, Hilda,’’ said Lalage. 

Even then Hilda did not start. 

‘“ The key of what bag ?’’ she asked. 

“Is it any particular bag ?”’ said Lalage. 

“Of course it is,”’ I said. ‘‘ What on earth would be the 
use * dts 

“ Will Tithers know what bag you mean ?”’ said Lalage. 

“He will. Now that he has influenza himself he can’t help 
knowing.”’ 

“ Off with you, Hilda.”’ 

This time Hilda started, slowly. The nurse, who evidently 
thought that Hilda was being badly treated, went with her. She 
certainly took her as far as the hotel door. She may have gone 
all the way to Titherington’s house. Lalage sat down opposite 
me and lit a cigarette. 


” 
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‘We are having a high old time,’ she said. ‘‘ Now that 
Tithers is gone and ©’ Donoghue, who appears to be rather an ass, 
professes to have a sore throat ye 

She winked at me. 

** Do you suspect him of having influenza ?’’ I asked. 

** Of course, but he won’t own up if he can help it.” 

** Vittie is only shamming,’’ I said. ‘‘ Titherington told me 
so. He may emerge at any moment.”’ 

** It’s just like Tithers to say that. The one thing he cannot 
do is to speak the truth. Asa matter of fact, Vittie is in a dangerous 
condition. His aunt told me so.”’ 

‘* Have you been to see him ? 

‘“No. The aunt came round to us this morning with tears 
in her eyes and begged us to spare Vittie.”’ 

‘* | suppose the things you have been saying about him have 
made him worse.”’ 

** According to his aunt, they keep him in such an excitable 
state that he can’t sleep. I told her I was jolly glad to hear it. 
That just shows the amount of good the A.S.P.L. is doing in the 
district. It’s making its power felt in every direction.”’ 


““ If Vittie dies sy 

‘“* He won't. That sort of man never does. I’m sorry tor the 
aunt, of course. She seemed a quiet, respectable sort of woman 
and, curiously enough, very fond of Vittie. I told her that I’d do 
anything I conscientiously could to lull off Vittie, but that i had 
my duty to perform. And I have, you know. I’m clearing the 


air.”’ 
Hilda came back so soon that | think she must have run 
part of the wav at least. Probably she ran back, when the nurse 
was not with her. 
** He won't send you the key,’ she said, ** but he wants you 
to send him the bag.”’ 
‘“ Is he shamming ? 
I don’t know. I didn’t see him.’ 
‘* If you didn’t see him,”’ I said, hopefully, 
after all, about his wanting the bag. He can’t be so selfish.” 
‘“ Who did you see ?”’ said Lalage. 
‘* Mrs. Titherington,’”’ said Hilda. ‘‘ She 
Fancy there being a Mrs. Tithers,”’ 
frightfully funny ! What was she like to look at 
‘* Never mind that for the present, Hilda,’’ I said. “ Just 
tell me about the key.’ 
‘* She took your message up to him,’’ said Hilda, ‘‘ and came 
down again in a minute, looking very red in the face.”’ 


" said Lalage, “‘ or has he really got it ?"’ 


you may be wrong, 


said Lalage. ‘‘ How 


‘* Titherington must have sworn at her,’’ | said. ‘‘ What a 
brute that man is !”’ 

‘* You'd better take him round the bag at once,"’ said Lalage 
‘* Where is it ?’”’ 

‘* He shan’t have the bag,”’ I said. ‘‘ There are only eight 


bottles left, and | want them myself.’’ 

‘* Bottles of what ?”’ 

‘Champagne, of course.”’ 

‘* His or yours ?”’ asked Lalage 

‘* They were his at first. They're mine now, for he gave them 
to me, and I’m going to keep them.” 

I don’t see what all the fuss is about,’ 

you, Hilda ? I suppose you and Tithers can both afford to buy a 
few more bottles if you want them.” 

‘You don’t understand,” I said. ‘ I'm quite :cady to give 
a sovereign a bottle if necessary, and I’m sure that Titherington 
would, too. The point is that my nurse won't let me have any, 
and I don’t suppose Titherington’s wife will let him That ass, 
McMeckin, insists on poisoning me with barley water, and Tither- 
ington’s doctor, whoever he is, is most likely doing the same.” 


said Lalage. ‘“* Do 
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1 see,’ said Lalage “This just bears out what I’ve been 
aying all along about the utter want of common honesty in political 
life. Here are you and Tithers actually quarrelling about which 
of you is to be allowed to lie continuously. You are deliberately 
deceiving your doctor and nurse lithers wants to deceive his 
wife, which is, if anything, a shade worse Hilda, find that bag.”’ 
** Lalage,”’ I said, ‘“‘ you're not going to give it to Titherington, 
are you? It wouldn't be good for him, it wouldn't really.’’ 
‘* Make your mind quite easy about that,’’ said Lalage “7m 


not going to give it to either of you. Hilda, look under the bed. 
rhat's just the idiotic sort of place Tithers would hide a thing.” 

I heard Hilda grovelling about on the floor. A minute later 
she was dragging out the bag. 

‘* What are you going to do with it, Lalage ?”’ 

“ Take it away and keep it myself till you’re both well.” 

** We never shall be,’ | said ‘*We shall die. Please, Lalage, 
please don't.”’ 

‘* It’s the only honest course,”’ said Lalage 

I made an effort to assert myself, though I knew it was useless. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LALAGE held a meeting of her own that night. It was an immense 
success Ihe town hall was packed to its utmost capacity, and 
[1 am told that Lalage spoke very well indeed She certainly 
had a good subject and a fine opportunity. Vittie, O’ Donoghue 
and | were all in bed. Our chief supporters, Titherington and the 
others, were helpless, with temperatures ranging from to2deg. 
to 1osdeg. But even if we had all been quite well and in full 
possession of our fighting powers, we could not have made any 


effective defence against Lalage. She had an astonishingly good 
case. ‘Titherington, for instance, might have talked his best, but 


he could not have produced even a plausible explanation of those 
two letters of ours on the Temperance question. O'Donoghue was 
in a worse case. He had made statements about Budgets and things 
of that kind which Lalage’s favourite word only feebly describes. 
Vittie, apart altogether from any question of the genuineness of 
his influenza, was in the narrowest straits of us all. He appears 
to have lied with an abandon and a recklessness far superior to 


O'Donoghue’s or mine. Lalage, so | heard afterwards, spent an 
hour and a-half denouncing us, and devoted about two-thirds of 
the time to Vittie His aunts must have had a trying time with 


him that night, unless McMeekin came to their rescue with an 
unusually powerful sleeping draught. 

What Lalage said did not keep me awake ;_ but the immediate 
results of her meeting broke in upon a sleep which | needed very 
badly. My nurse left me for the night and | dropped off into a 
pleasant doze. | was roused by a terrific noise of bands in the 
street. 1 crawled out of bed and stumbled across the room. | 
was just in time to see a torchlight procession passing my hotel. 
At the head of it were two bands a good deal mixed up together. 
I at once recognised the uniform of the Loyal True Blue Fife and 
Drums, whose members were my supporters to a man, and who 
possess many more drums than fifes The bright green, peaked 
caps of the other players told me that they were the Wolfe Tone 
Invincible Brass Band. It usually played tunes favourable to 
O'Donoghue Vittie did not own a band If his supporters had 
been musical, and if there had been any tunes in the world which 
expressed their political convictions, there would, no doubt, have 
been three bands in the procession. Behind the bands, closely 
surrounded by torch-bearers, came a confused crowd of men 
dragging and pushing a waggonette, from which the horses had 
been taken. In the waggonette were Lalage and Hilda. Lalage 
was standing up in the driver’s seat, a most perilous position. 
She had in one hand a large roll of white ribbon, the now well- 
known symbol of the Association for the Suppression of Public 
Lying, and in her other hand a pair of scissors. She snipped off 
bits of the ribbon and allowed them to go fluttering away from her 
in the wind. The crowd scrambled eagerly for them, and it was plain 
that the association was enrolling members in hundreds. Hilda 
seemed less happy. She was crouching in the body of the waggon- 
ette and looked frightened. Perhaps she was thinking of her 
mother. | crept back to bed when the procession had passed, 
and felt deeply thankful that | was laid up with influenza. Lalage’s 
meeting was, without doubt, an unqualified success. 

Newspapers are, as a rule, busy enough about what happens 
even in quite obscure constituencies during bye-elections. If ours 
had been one of those occasional contests, the subject of public 
lying, Lalage’s portrait and the story of the two bandsmen would 
have been quite familiar to all readers. During a’General Election 
very few details of particular campaigns can be printed. Editors 
are kept busy enough chronicling the results and keeping up to date 
the various clocks, ladders, kites and other devices with which 
they inform their readers of the state of parties. I was, therefore, 
quite hopeful that our performances in Ballygore would escape 
notice. They did not. Some miserably efficient and enterprising 
reporter strayed into the town on the very evening of Lalage’s 
meeting and wrote an account of her torchlight procession. The 
whole thing appeared next morning in the paper which he repre- 
sented. Other papers copied his paragraphs, and very soon hundreds 
of them in all parts of the three kingdoms were making merry 
over the plight of the candidates who lay in bed groaning while 
a piratical young woman took away their characters. I did not 
in the least mind being laughed at. I have always laughed at 
myself, and am quite pleased that other people should share my 
amusement. But | greatly feared that complications of various 
kinds would follow the publicity which was given to our affairs. 
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1 was scarcely surprised when Canon Beresford walked into 
my room one evening at about nine o’clock. He looked harassed, 
shaken and nervous. I asked him at once if he were an influenza 
convalescent. 

“No,” he said. ‘I’m not. I wish I were.’ 

“There are worse things than influenza. I used not to think 
so at first, but now I know there are. Why don’t you get it? I 
suppose you've come to see me in hope of infection.” 

“No. I came to warn you. We've just this moment arrived, 
and you may expect us in on you to-morrow morning.” 

“ You and the Archdeacon ? ”’ 

“No. Thank goodness, nothing so bad as that. The Arch- 
deacon is at home.” 

“| wonder at that. I fully expected he’d have been here.” 

“He would have been if he could. He wanted to come, but, 
of course, it was impossible. You heard, | suppose, that the Bishop 
is dead ?”’ 

“No. I didn’t hear. Influenza ? 

“Pneumonia. And that ties the Archdeacon.” 

“What a providential thing! But you said ‘we.’ Is 
Thormanby here ? ” 

“No. Thormanby told me yesterday that he’d washed his 
hands of the whole affair.” 

“ That’s exactly what I’ve done,”’ I said. “ It’s by far the 
most sensible thing to do. I wonder you didn’t.” 

“I tried to,”’ said the Canon, piteously. ‘‘ I did my best. 1 
have engaged a berth on a steamer going to Brazil, one that hasn’t 
got a wireless telegraphic installation, and I’ve secured a locum 
tenens for the parish. But | shan’t be able to go. You can guess 
why.” 


, 


“ The Archdeacon ? ’ 

The Canon nodded sadly. I did not care to make more 
enquiries about the Archdeacon. 

“Well,” I said, “if neither he nor Thormanby is with you, 
who is?” 

‘‘ Miss Battersby for one. She volunteered.” 

I felt relieved. Miss Battersby is never formidable. 

“She won’t matter,” said I. ‘ Lalage and Hilda will put 
her to bed and keep her there. That’s what they did with her on 
the way to Lisbon.” 

‘* And Miss Pettigrew,’’ said the Canon. 

“ How on earth does she come to be mixed up in it ? 

“Your mother telegraphed to her and begged her to come down 
with us to see what she could do. She’s supposed to have some 
influence with Lalage.”’ 

‘What sort of woman is she? I don’t know her personally. 
Lalage says she’s the kind of person that you hate and yet can’t 
help rather loving, although you're afraid of her. Is that your 
impression of her ? ”’ 

“She has a strongly developed sense of humour,” said the 
Canon, ‘“‘ and I’m afraid she’s rather determined.” 

“ What do you expect to do ?”’ 

‘“ | don’t expect to do anything,” said the Canon. 

“1 mean to say, what is the ostensible object of the expe- 
dition ?”’ 

“The Archdeacon spoke of our rescuing Lalage from an 
equivocal position.” 

“ You ought to make that man Bishop,” | said. 

“Miss Battersby kept on assuring us all the way down in the 
train that Lalage is a most lovable child, very gentle and tractable 
if taken the right way, but high-spirited.” 

“ That won't help her much, because she’s no nearer now than 
she was ten years ago to finding out what is the right way to take 
Lalage. What are Miss Pettigrew’s views ? ”’ 

“She varies,’”’ said the Canon, “ between chuckling over your 
position and wishing that Lalage was safely married with some 
babies to look after. She says there'll be no peace in Ireland unti} 
that happens.”’ 

“ That’s an utterly silly scheme. There’s nobody here to 
marry her except Vittie, and I’m perfectly certain his aunts wouldn’t 
let him. He has two aunts. If that is all Miss Pettigrew has to 
suggest, she might as well have stopped at home.” 

The Canon sighed. 

“I’m afraid | must be going,” he said. ‘‘ 1 promised Miss 
Pettigrew that I'd be back in half-an-hour. We're going to see 
Lalage at once.” 


” 


(To be continued.) 


SORREL. 


TRICTLY speaking, sorre! may be classed either as a vege- 
table or a herb; as a matter of fact, it is grossly neglected 
as an article of daily food, because it is as toothsome as it is 
wholesome, and at least in one combination it has a rathe1 
interesting, if not romantic, purport. Who has not heard 
of—and eaten—potage a la bonne femme, which is a culinary 

attempt to portray a good woman? And why not, as Dallas says; 
for did not Beethoven in his Pastoral Symphony set before us a land- 
scape in music ? In ‘“‘ Soup in the manner of the good woman,’’ 
the softness of cream is contrasted with the acidity of sorrei. 
The soup, made according to traditional method, has “‘ a gracious 
suavity, with a sub-acid flavour to remind one pleasantly of the 
little gieams of temper without which this exquisite creation 
could not be a woman.”’ This is how it is made: Take a pound of 


sorrel and cut it into ribbons, then slantwise into diamonds. Put 
it in a stewpan and stir it on the fire, with half a pound of butter, 
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a pinch ot salt and an ounce of flour. Add a sufficient quantity 
of chicken stock and tet it simmer gently for half-an-hour. Take 


it off the fire, add four beaten-up eggs and half a pint of cream. 
Finish it with a walnut of butter and serve it with sippets of fried 
bread (croutons). 

Chere are really two kinds of sorrel—garden sorrel and French 
sorrel. Oseille large de Belleville is quite the best for the kitchen, 
as it is not so acid. It may be had from any of the primeurs and 
comestible shops. The real French soupe aux herbes is always 
made with sorrel, and when no apples are available for ordinary 
apple sauce (say for pork or for goose) sorrel is an excellent substi- 
tute. In gardens it must be remembered that all the sorrels are 
“ terrible spreaders,’ and must be kept in check, or they will over- 
run everything. 

To lamb cutlets, veal, or mutton, sorrel purée is an excellent 
accompaniment. It may be mixed with half its quantity of 
spinach if its wholesome acidity be objected to. Pick over the 
sorrel thoroughly, nipping off the stalks; and should it be thick, 
as is sometimes the case, tear the midrib away and shred up the 
leaves with the fingers. Do not use a knife. Wash it at least 
thrice in as many waters, and then put it in a colander under 
running water for fifteen minutes. Drain it, shake off the moisture 
and put it in a pan with a pinch of sugar and an ounce of butter 
for each quart of sorrel. Let it cook thoroughly until well reduced 
it will be found that it ‘‘ comes down’”’ a lot—and when it is tender 
add a little flour ; stir over the fire until well mixed. Then rub through 
a sieve, reheat and add half a pint of cream or a good walnut of 
butter, the same amount of strong stock and a sprinkle of sugar. 
The sub-acidity will thus almost disappear. 

Sorrel soup, according to the first recipe, is much used in the 
French provinces as a revivifier after fatigue from travel or tiring 
bodily efforts. 

The sorrel dock, as the old herbalists called it, has various 
subnames, such as sour sabs, sour garbs, sour suds, sour sauce, 
cuckoo sorrow and green sauce. Country people in some parts 
still beat sorrel to a mash and take it mixed with vinegar and sugar 
as a green sauce with cold meat. Old John Evelyn said in 1699: 
“Sorrel sharpens the appetite, assuages heat, cools the liver and 
strengthens the heart, and in the making of sallets imparts a 
grateful quickness to the rest as supplying the want of oranges 
and lemons.”’ FRANK SCHLOESSER, 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THe LupIngEs. 

URING the late spring and summer months, when 
the whole garden is a blaze of bizarre colours, the 
modest charms of the various kinds of Lupines are 
sure of a universal and cordial welcome. Theit 
stately spikes of blue and white flowers form pyra- 

mids of these quiet hues in large and small gardens alike, and 





A CLUSTER OF LUPINES 
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even under the trying conditions of town-life, while their palm 
like foliage is ever a source of wonder to children and soothing 
to those who have long since passed the happy days of childhood. 

The ordinary form of the herbaceous Lupine known as 
Lupinus polyphyllus has been grown in our gardens almost 
from time immemorial, yet it is still one of the best and most 
generous hardy plants that we have. Its flowers are a mixture 
of porcelain blue and white, a combination that is not too 
comimon among our hardy flowers. There is now a variety 
with pure white flowers, which is useful under some conditions ; 
and during recent years hybridists have raised a number of 
sorts with flowers of old rose or dull pink colour, so that with 
these plants alone a varied display can be obtained in late 
spring and early summer, and again in the autumn. To secure 
flowers at the last-named season, however, it is necessary to 
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cut the plants down almost level with the soil as soon as the 
first display is over, and subsequently give them a rather heavy 
mulching with manure and generous supplies of water. 

Of quite different habit is the so-called Tree Lupine, Lupinus 
arboreus. This is an ideal plant for growing in rather poor soil, 
as this semi-starvation tends to harden the shoots, which are 
thus able to withstand the frosts of winter. It forms a bush 
from five feet to eight feet high, and during early summer is 
transformed into a* cone-shaped mass of brilliant gold. The 
leaves of this Lupine are similar in shape to those of the herbaceous 
kind, but smaller and of more silky texture. In addition to 
the golden-flowered type there is a beautiful white variety 
named Snow Queen ; but this, however, does not, in most gardens, 
flower \so lavishly as its prototype. Young plants of the Tree 
Lupine frequently grow from self-sown seed, and if they survive 
the first two winters it is rarely that they are sufficiently injured 
by frost as to be killed outright, at least in the Southern and 
Western Counties of England. 

The annual Lupines are of comparatively small stature 
and give us flowers in late summer and early autumn, when the 
more stately kinds have finished their first display. Like the 
Tree Lupine, these annual kinds thrive very well indeed in soil 
that is rather poor, and for this reason are valuable to those 
whose gardens are of this character. They can be had in a 
variety of colours, and in heights ranging from six inches to 
nearly two feet. F, W. H. 


Dry RETAINING WALLS IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
IN many gardens where stone is easily procurable a dry retaining wall might 
with excellent effect, supplant what is only too often an unsightly, weed-clothed 
bank. Such a wall, planted with suitable and not ne« essarily expensive flowers, 
would be a thing of beauty for the greater part'of the year, and at most seasons 
would form one of the most attractive parts of the garden. The accompanying 
illustration represents a dry retaining wall that was built to take the place of 
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ibout one fo ipart round the tandard, will be ample to 


provide blooms next year, and tree so treated now will possess 


that light and graceful appearance that we never find in neglected 


example besides being more immune from the insect and fungoid 
pests that atta k t ike o 
\ Beautrieut PLANT For SANDY Son 
Phe hot, dry weather experienced during the early part 
vf the present summer appeared to be ideal for the delightful 


lavender-flowered Cat-mint Mussinii) I 


before ind 


Nepeta 


flower so freely 


do not ever 
remember seeing it ipparently it 
needs brilliant sunshine to bring out to the full its quiet, yet 
ittractive, colour It is not a plant that will thrive everywhere, 
und evidently it 


oil that is 


ippreciates most, in 
light ind 


percentage of old lime 


uitition to fall sunshine, 


sandy, and which contains a good 


In the Round Tower Gardens at Windsor 
Sir Dighton Probyn grows it to perfection high up on a sort of 
wall rockery, where its sheaves of flowers, 


some twelve to 


eighteen inches high, remind one at a distance of patches of 
blue-grey autumn mist Miss 
it Munstead Wood 


wher it is 


Jekyll, in her delightful garden 


ilso has it flourishing beside the 


pathway, 
ippreciated by the cats and where it makes a 


beauty 


much 


picture of rar Its flowering season is June, and a friend 


of mine tells me that he gets a second display of bloom in 
early autumn by 


cutting down the 


the Mossoms have faded 


flower-spikes as soon as 


a plan that I intend to try another 


vear Chis Cat-mint can be increased by dividing plants in 
early spring, but, so tat is my own experience goes, it does 
not like frequent disturbance It is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful and useful of our hardy plants for 


growing in 
sunny situations and hot, sandy soil, conditions that too many of 


our garden favourites resent In many gardens of this character 


to grow plants quite unsuitable for the soil. 
with the result that they never thrive, and are always a 


attempts are made 


source of 
disappointment to the owner H 
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PHOTOGRAPHY . . 


UCH 


SANS GENE. 


water has flowed under the bridge since Lewis 


Carroll indulged his humour in the inimitable 
‘“ Hiawatha’s Photographing”’ that delighted his 
admirers somewhere about the early seventies. 


Who that has read this parody has not enjoyed 


to the full the vision it provokes of the intrepid Hiawatha 


ind his intractable subjects ! 


Hiawatha has ambitions. He 
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purposes to portray his family 
as they are by the aid of the 
camera, and, we are __ told, 
succeeds only too well. The 
reward of unappreciated genius 
is his, and that, no doubt, 
because he was the pioneer of 
that indoor photography of to- 
day that threatens to supersede 
the artificiality which clings to 
the photograph evolved in the 





unfamiliar and uncongenial 
environment of the _photo- 
grapher’s studio. Man is a 


chameleon ; he takes his colour 
from his surroundings and is 
most natural, most himself, when 
these are familiar. The intelligent 
artist, allowing this, must see 
that the photographer of the 
future will insist upon the por- 
trayal of his subjects in their 
intimate environment, going 
about their everyday tasks. 

The doing of this may not 
prove as easy in practice as in 
theory: witness the trials that 
beset the ambitious Hiawatha 
himself at the very outset, trials 
no doubt incident to the condi- 
tion of the artist of the present 
no less than to that ot the song 
of the past. And Hiawatha was 
dealing with his own family, 
than whom, surely, he could not 
have expected to secure victims 
more tractable! Yet there is the 
father who has certain dormant 
prejudices which at once awake 
to active life in a determined, 
a desperate attempt to envision 
himself at length for others as 
in himself he would fain appear. 
We see him 

First the Governor, the Father : 

He suggested velvet curtains, 

And the corner of a table, 

Of a rosewood dining-table 

He would hold a scroll of something, 

Hold it firmly in his left hand ; 

He would keep his right hand buried 

(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat ; 

He would contemplate the distance 

With a look of pensive meaning, 

\s of ducks that die in tempests. 

Grand, heroic was the notion 
The photograph is a failure. The 
average person might have 
guessed that it would be, and 
yet have been completely out in 
his reasoning, for 

rhe picture failed entirely, 

Failed, because he moved a little ; 

Moved, because he couldn’t help it 
The father of Hiawatha is typical. 
His direct descendant was to be 
found in the Dorcas of yesterday, 
whose sense of fitness demanded 
a picture in which she was _por- 
trayed devouring with a desperate 
zeal the pages of some mighty 
tome. Dorcas in the ‘flesh might 
“Sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam,” but in the spirit she 
soared in realms of the Higher W. H. Coa 

Thought ; and by the same token 
must she be permitted to know herself in such congenial 
occupation handed down to posterity. 

An inherent artificiality of attitude until recently has 
retarded the progress of photographic portraiture. The writer 
has but to raise an expectant gaze to see a crude photograph 
taken not so many years back which it would be invidious to 
set beside the finished studies of the present day. The attitude 
of the winsome little maid of about a dozen summers is stiff and 
unnatural. There is a smile on her lips, but tears are not far 
from her eyes, under the terrible ordeal that demands of her 
complete rigidity and a happy expression. The happy expres- 
“on approaches nearest that of an early martyr bound to the 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


( opyrigh / 


stake. There is a slim scroll clutched in a vice-like grip by the 
promising young stoic; though family history vouches that, 
at that time, being somewhat of a dunce. Maria could not spell 
her own name! Is it possible a deluded photographer divined 
here a budding Portia ? 

How often has he discovered for us Susan, who hath no 
music in her soul, drawing caressing fingers across the harp- 
strings of his “ property,” her expression one of ecstatic dejec- 
tion. Is Susan to be bereft of her harp, Maria of her scroll ? 
Conventions die hard, but the harp and the scroll are going, 
have gone. Against the grain we are shedding our sentimentali- 
ties one by one, and where once a rigid canon decreed by 





unanimous adoption that the child at its mother’s knee 
takes knowledge smiling, we now admit the’ unwilling 
scholar of our last illustration scowling her defiance of this 
attempt to coerce her mind, already teeming with a child's 
hundred and whimsical fancies, the thorny road 
to knowledge 

Che child of the present day comes better out of the ordeal 
than the child of the past. What could be more simple or 
charming than the poses of the sisters in the first picture! The 
appear natural and unstudied, characteristically engaged 
and in a familiar setting rhe dispositions of both are here 
suggested for us in a fashion that betrays their separate 
individualities 

Possibly the photographing Hiawatha, from whom few 
families are now exempt, has had some share in this radical 
change of treatment. While perpetrating his atrocities and press 
ing upon protesting relatives those libellous caricatures which 
‘are like because the camera cannot lie,” he has had an all- 
embracing for his misdemeanours in his _ persistent 
groping after the simple and everyday. Nearing perfection 
as they can, the best of these photographs of familiar people in 
familiar places succeed in making their originals present in 
absence in a fashion attainable by no other means. For this 
latest development of photography there will be found few 
ready to disparage the success of an artist in the manner of the 


one along 


pall 


excuse 


ungrateful Hiawathan group who, when he 


Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded 
Each came out a perfect likene 
rounded on him, and 

joined and all abused it 
Unrestrainedly abused it 
As the worst and ugliest picture 
Phey could possibly have dreamed of 
“Giving one ucl trange expression 
Really anyone would take us 
(Anyone that didn’t know u 
For the most unpleasant people.” 


eemed to think so 


it not unlikely J. Sos ke 


Hiawatha 
Seemed to think 
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LANDSCAPE & POETRY 


From Nature doth Emotion come, and moods 
Of calmness equally are Nature's gift. 

T is very difficult to estimate the influence of landscape on 
individual poets, because, although the country in which 
they live colours their style with images peculiar to itself, 
there is a deeper influence of the soil, and poets suffer 
so many transplantations that this influence is, too often, 

not to be traced but by guesswork. A Guernsey cow may be 
bred in Yorkshire, and deny by its existence any generality 
we may have proposed on Yorkshire cattle. A poet, or a prose- 
writer for that matter, may be a settler himself, or his family 
on one or both sides may have migrated from another part of 
the country. There are hints of Ireland in the ancestry of 
Hazlitt, for example ; he was born at Maidstone and brought 
up in America and at Wem, but his best essays have the scent 
of the chalk downs of Winterslow, and the clear wind that blows 
through them has stirred the grass on Laverstock Hill and turned 
the vane on Salisbury Cathedral. It is almost always hard to 
bind blood and style and soil together. The Lake poets, however, 
present us with a clear subject for investigation. 

In that country, whose personality is so strange and con- 
fident, under Helvellyn’s shoulder, Skiddaw’s brow and the 
ruddy screes above Ambleside lived three poets, Southey, Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth. Southey’s work might have been 
written by a tourist ; Coleridge’s “‘ Christabel’’ moves in woods 
far from those that skirt the lakes and climb the sides of Wansfell, 
and throw their brave, small trees up the steep gullies of Borrow- 
dale ; while Wordsworth is inseparable from the place, and, 
even in writing of Scotland or of Italy, does not forget the 
outlines of the Cumberland hills against the northern sky. 
“ Christabel ” blows in the North like a pale orchid with 
mysterious shadows brought from the South with care and 
skill. (The first part was written at Nether Stowey; the second, 
written at Keswick, is weakened, not strengthened, by the trans- 
plantation.) Southey’s voluminous works gather the dust like the 
cactus in the cottager’s window ; Wordsworth is alike celandine 
and mountain, daffodil and cloud. He is they and they are 
he, for he also is indigenous. He not only wrote in the North, 
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but was born there. His father and grandfather before him 
had lived within sight of Black Combe. He was in his own 
country, and lived there with none of the aloofness of the 
acclimatised. He knew that this was one of the secrets of his 
strength, and speaks of “ having the good fortune to be born 
and reared in a mountainous country.” And again: 

lair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: 

Much favoured in my birth-place, and no less 

In that beloved Vale to which ere long 

We were transplanted 
He knew the blithe childhood of the lakes, and lived under the 
shadow of hills whose outlines printed on the mind leave a 
nobler pattern than the Dutch friezes of the South. At any 
moment those who have been children here can see those 
outlines again and feel once more the thrill of the grand surround- 
ings of their infancy. “At this hour,” wrote Wordsworth 
when he was thirty, 

rhe heart is almost mine with which I felt, 

From some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 

The paper kite high among fleecy clouds 

Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser 
In youth he had snared woodcock on the fells, hung above the 
raven’s nest, seen monstrous shapes in the lake mist, and in the 
moonlight cut across the reflex of a star on frozen Esthwaite. 
And in age, as he walked, the becks sang their silver songs for 
him. 

The songs of mountain streams, unheard by day, 

Now hardly heard, beguile my homeward way 
Flowers and hills alike were so intimately known by him as to 
be alive. Often in his verses they are more personal than his 
intentionally human characters. 

In all his poetry it is asif a country spoke through him, or 
he through a country. Now, sixty years after, his poetry is so 
inseparable from the lakes that it is hard to know whether we 
see Grasmere in Wordsworth or Wordsworth in Grasmere. 
His was the former opinion, for he wrote : 

Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


Those who have read his sister’s Journal know how many 
of his poems came directly out of his surroundings, how many 
have their counterparts (sometimes preferable) in her record of 
the observations they shared together. For example: ‘ While 
we were at breakfast he wrote the poem ‘To a Butterfly!’ 
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He ate not a morsel, but sate with his shirt-neck unbuttoned, 
and his waistcoat open while he did it. The thought first 
came upon him as we were talking about the pleasure we 
both always felt at the sight of a butterfly. 1 told him that I 
used to chase them a little, but that I was afraid of brushing 
the dust off their wings, and did not catch them. He told me 
how he used to kill all the white ones when he went to school 
because they were Frenchmen.” And here is the second stage 
of this poem in his version of those sentences : 

Oh pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

rhe time when in our childish plays 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey ;—with leaps and springs 

I followed on from bush to bush ; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 

The dust from off its wings 
There is little of the mountains in these lines, yet there is much 
of the lakes, for that country is massive in outline and very 
delicate in detail. There are the great hills, and then there 
are lanes like those about Hawkshead, where the wild roses 
blow in June merrier, I think, than in other parts of the 
world. This contrast of grandeur and prettiness is characteristic 
of Wordsworth. ‘‘ Lone Helvellyn” rears into the clouds, 
but there are violets by the mossy stones. Skiddaw frowns 
but “there is a flower, the lesser Celandine, That shrinks 
like many more, from cold and rain.” It is characteristic not 
only of the images of his poetry, but also of his mind, and, in 
the austere and charming pieces alike, those who know that 
noble and minute country recognise the mighty rhythm of the 
hills and the sweet chamber music of the lakeland valleys. 

One summer afternoon I had been lying in the sun on the 

hill above Hawkshead, reading Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal. 
I closed the book at the passage quoted above, and thought of 
the little boy who disliked Frenchmen and killed butterflies 
on their account, of the boy grown up, of “ William” “ tired 
by composition,” or “ successful in composition,’’ as his sister 
records, and, finally, of the poet a parcel of bones buried in the 
churchyard at Grasmere. He seemed too small for his work. 
And then a bird flew by, and I looked up and saw the Langdale 
Pikes and Ill Bell and High Street and Windermere and the 
valley far below, and again the poetry seemed not dispropor- 
tionate to its author, as I realised that I was even then in the 
presence of his collaborators. ARTHUR RANSOMI 
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INCOLNSHIRE is perhaps of all English counties the 
worst provided with histories of its manors and great 
houses, though doubtless in good time the Victoria 
County Series will remedy this defect. In the case 
of Normanby Park, moreover, the difficulty of tracing 

its story is the greater, because the records in possession of the 
Shetheld family are markedly scant. This is largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that when the first baronet sold Buckingham 
House (which stood on the site of the present Buckingham 
ILl. in 1762, he seems not to have troubled 
to remove all his papers to Normanby, and they were scattered 
among many hands. Further, those biographical notices of 
the members of the Shefheld family that have appeared in various 
books are contradictory and confused, which is perhaps not 
extraordinary, in view of the complicated matrimonial 
and other ventures of John Sheffield Duke of Buckingham- 


Palace) to George 


shire. Ihe tale of Normanby and its owners 1s closely 
bound up with the history of that notable man. The 
Shetheld family came into public life by way of the 
law with Sir Robert, who was Recorder of London at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and served twice as 
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Speaker of the House of Commons before 1518, when he 
died. Another Sir Robert who succeeded him was un- 
distinguished, but in Edmund had a son who became the 
first Baron Sheffield under Henry VIII.’s_ will, was killed 
while suppressing a _ rebellion, and left a reputation as a 
sonneteer and musician, though nothing remains to show 
his skill. John, the second baron, was obscure, but 
Kkdmund, the third, carried the family fortunes a_ step 
up the ladder when he became first Earl of Mulgrave, an 
honour well earned though long deferred. He commanded 


the White Bear, one of Elizabeth's ships, in 1588, and showed 


himself “not only gallant but discreet’’ in the doings 
that broke the Armada. In James I|’s reign he tried to 
quiet the suspicions raised by his marriage with a Roman 


Catholic by harrying the Papists very zealously, and deserves 
a niche in the roll of Colonial fame by his work for the 
Virginia and New England Companies. At the Coronation 
of Charles I. he received his earldom, but he _ turned 
against the King, and though old to fight, backed 
the Parliament with his influence. Of his twenty children, 
one daughter must be mentioned, for she became the 
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mother of Black Tom the great Lord Fairfax, and of Charles 
Fairfax, who fell on Marston Moor. 

Edmund, the second Earl of Mulgrave, was the grandson of 
the first, for his father, Sir John Sheffield, was drowned in 1614. 
He, too, stood by Cromwell, and died in 1658, before the Restora- 
tion. John Sheffield, his successor and third Earl of Mulgrave, 
with whom we are more concerned, was then only a boy of nine ; 
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but eight years later he was following the family tradition of 
sea service by serving against the Dutch under Prince Rupert, 
and again in the second war, being made captain in 1673. It 
may be doubted if he was a very distinguished sailor, for Pepys 
ignores him, which is the more odd because Mulgrave was a 
close adherent of Pepys’ friend and patron, the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. He hated the Duke of Monmouth, and 
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it was by his intrigue that the breach between that 
ill-fated man and the Duke of York was widened past 
mending, and when the crash came in 1679 Mulgrave 
snatched up some of Monmouth’s honours and offices. It is 
unlikely that these proceedings made him over-popular with 
Charles II., and on Mulgrave daring to court the Princess 
Anne he was banished and stripped of all his places 
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The accession of James in 1685 was his opportunity, and 
he became Lord Chamberlain. When, four years later, William 
of Orange landed, Mulgrave behaved a deal better than most 
of those who had kept in with James while they were intriguing 
with the Dutch Prince, and stood by his old master so long as 
he could be of any help to him. His office under James has 
a memorial in a relic now at Normanby --his key as Lord 
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Chamberlain, which is pre- 
served with his signet ring 
and snuffbox However, 
he accepted the new order, 
and contented himself with 
a violently Tory attitude, 
which he modified when 
he got short of money. A 
pension of three thousand 
pounds a year and the 
marquisate of Normanby 
soothed his feelings; but 
when he got used to them 
he reverted to his opposi- 
tion to William and Mary, 
and was dismissed the 
Privy Council. Queen 
Anne took him back and 
made him Duke of 
Buckinghamshire and Nor- 
manby, an honour ill- 
requited, for he was soon 
engaged in inviting the 
Electress Sophia to 
England, an intrigue that 
pleased neither that lady 
nor her son George, and 
miscarried as it deserved. 
After more offices and 
honours during Anne’s 
life, he was dismissed by 
George I. when _ that 
monarch arrived in 
England. So much for 
his official life. Personally, 
he must have been a man 
of large fertility of idea. 
His own excursions into 
poetry were notable 
enough to justify Johnson 
in including him in his 
Lives of the Poets. It was 
his interest that brought 
the laureateship to Dryden, 
who is supposed to have 
helped him with his writ- 
ings. Johnson’s view of 
his poetical gifts is a 
gloomy one: “A _ writer 
that sometimes glimmers, 
but rarely shines, feebly 
laborious, and at best but 
pretty.” As a_ historian 
and memoir writer 
Johnson awards him the 
praise of lively, _ per- 
spicuous and elegant. 

Mulgrave (to keep the 
name he bore longest) was 
at one time an intimate 
friend of Rochester, and 
his fellow rake-hell as well 
as brother rhymester. 
However, they quarrelled 
over some barbed witticism 
of Rochester’s, and would 
have fought a duel but 
for some queer quibbling 
which produced a recon 
ciliation on the ground. 
When, later, Mulgrave 
attacked Rochester in an 
essay, the latter thought 
Mulgrave’s friend, Dryden, 
was the author of it, and 
proceeded to revenge him 
self like the coward and 
bully he was. Dryden 
was set upon in Covent 
Garden by some roughs 
hired by Rochester and 
soundly cudgelled, to the 
no small danger of 
his life. 

Mulgrave was thrice 
married, and here family 
tradition is in conflict with 
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the historians. By his first two wives he had no surviving children. By the third, 
Lady Catherine Darnley (an illegitimate daughter of James II. and the notorious 
Catherine Sedley), who was then the widow of the third Earl of Anglesey, we are 
told in the * Dictionary of National Biography” that he had three sons, of whom 
only Edmund survived to become, on his father’s death in 1721, second Duke of 
Buckinghamshire The family story has it that there were eight sons, of whom six 
were drowned at once by the overturning of a boat on the Trent near Normanby, the 
seventh meeting the same death in France, while the eighth, Edmund, the second 
Duke, broke his neck in the riding school at Normanby at the age of nineteen. 


Whether eight or three is not material, however. The fact is that Edmund died 
childless, leaving his mother alive. The “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 


states that she inherited from her son both the Mulgrave and Normanby properties, 
and bequeathed them to her grandson by her first marriage, Constantine Phipps, 
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who, when raised to the marquisate, assumed the title of Normanby. That he so 
became the forbear of the present holder of the Normanby title is quite clear, but 
the story of the estates is wrong. On the death of the young Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, Normanby went to an illegitimate son of the first Duke, Charles Herbert, 
who took the name of Sheffield and was made a baronet in 1755. 

Chat Mulgrave was a patron of other arts than poetry we can only guess. When 
Normanby Park was brought into the Sheffield family is not known, though the 
facts must be buried somewhere in records, edited or unedited. The family tradi- 
tion has it that it came with a marriage late in the sixteenth century. When 
the Sheffield barony was created in 1547 it was only “ of Butterwick.” Tradition 
again says that there was a house at Normanby as far back as the thirteenth 
century, and a painting that remains shows an Elizabethan building with a motto 
parapet. This house is said to have been filled with beautiful things brought from 
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Italy by Mulgrave, the first Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, but not a wrack remains. Sir 
Berkeley Sheffield has, however, spoken with 
an old man who saw fine marble mantel- 
pieces being smashed to pieces when the 
earlier house was destroyed to make way for 
Smirke’s building. 

It was the fourth baronet, Sir Robert, who 
must be convicted of the crime of destroying 
the old house and building a new one early in 
the nineteenth century without leaving even 
a hint as to the ground plan that the Eliza- 
bethans had bequeathed. The new house, to 
which Mr. Walter H. Brierley has lately added 
a wing, is not highly interesting, but it 
possesses a certain dignity of its own, and 
was designed by Sir Robert Smirke, a man 
of no small distinction. Born in 1780, and 
spending a year in Soane’s office at the tender 
age of sixteen, he started his architectural 
career with a predisposition in favour of the 
arts, for he was the son of Robert Smirke, R.A., 
the painter,and in due course became an 
Academician himself. Like many of the best 
architects of his day, he had a _ sound 
academical training, and on coming of age 
travelled for four years. It is likely enough 
that he visited Greece; in any event, his 
work bears strong marks of that devotion to 
Greek detail which had come into fashion 
in the middle of the eighteenth century in 
consequence of the researches and publications 
by “ Athenian ”’ Stuart and Revett, a tendency 
carefully nurtured by the Society of Dilettanti. 
Smirke was a great worker, and designed, 
among other things, fourteen churches, twenty- 
four public buildings and thirty-six large 
houses, of which Normanby Park was one. 
His best-known works, which remain practic- 
ally unaltered, are the main front of the 
british Museum and the west side of Trafalgar 
Square, while among houses, Lowther Castle, 
Whittingehame (somewhat altered _ since), 
Kastnor Castle, Eden Hall, Shillingthorpe 
and Armley House are among the best known. 
Though in his early days he had experimented 
with pseudo-medizval stuff of a very unattrac- 
tive kind, his mature work was based generally on the 
Greek lonic order which we see in the porch at Normanby. 
Although his work there has an element of dulness, it is eminently 
scholarly, and there is considerable skill in the way he has 
treated the broken attic storey. There is marked ability in 
the proportions of the horizontal divisions of the front, a point 
in which he excelled. Smirke’s admirers also attach importance 
to the arrangement of the windows in the central portion of the 
facade, and to the long, horizontal panels between the two 
storeys of windows where they are grouped. It is obviously 
a very difficult problem to add to a building designed by Smirke 
a wing which shall stand confessed as a work of the present day, 
while yet presenting a not too violent contrast with the subtle 
refinements of the older building. Mr. Brierley 
haus dealt with the situation in a satisfactory 
way. He has preserved Smirke’s lines of window- — 
sill, string and cornice, and by treating the attic me 
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with Smirke’s broken lines. In the detail of his window 
architraves, and in the new doorway which gives access to 
the garden, he has adopted a more luxuriant treatment. As 
is indicated very markedly by the rain-water-heads, he has 
drawn his inspiration from the end of the seventeenth century 
In two points there seems to be room for criticism. If the 
strongly-marked quoin at the corner of the new wing, the 
banding on the chimneys and the little trusses under the cornice 
had been omitted, perhaps the new work would have accorded 
more quietly with the old without losing its own individuality. 
The lead rain-water-heads are based on those of 1678 at Bolton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

The new servants’ quarters are masked to a large extent 
on the garden side by the projecting wing, and at the approach 
by large shrubberies, so they have been built in red brick with 
stone dressings instead of entirely in stone. In the inside of 
the house Mr. Brierley 
naturally allowed himself a 
freer hand than outside, and 
no doubt Smirke would be 
very astonished at the plaster 


ceilings in the dining-room 
a and elsewhere. The Greek 
school which he represented 
knew and cared nothing for 
texture, and rich, heavily- 
modelled plaster-work con- 
ceived on seventeenth cen- 
tury lines would certainly 
have been anathema to him. 
There is now a_ tendency 
among many of the younger 
men to express a very earnest 
admiration for the Greek 
revivalists, but it is unlikely 
that the extreme severity of 
the interior decorations of 
that period will ever again 
become at all general, though, 
in view of the astonishingly 
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kaleidoscopic changes in architectural fashion during the last 
hundred years, it is perhaps the last resort of folly to indulge in 
prophecy. The accompanying plan shows by hatched lines the old 
walls, and in solid black the new. Originally the inner hall 
was separated from the hall, but they are now divided only 
by two pairs of Ionic columns. Here may be seen a portrait 
by Kneller of the Sir John Sheffield who was drowned in 1614, 


painted, presumably, from some earlier picture now lost. The 


present billiard-room, with walls of a fine Venetian red, was the 
old dining-room. Out of it is the smoking-room, with a portrait 
of the Speaker, Sir Robert, by Holbein. The new dining-room 
is reached through an attractive little garden hall. Here hangs 
a Mytens portrait of Charles Il. as a young man, and attention 
may be drawn to the fine mantel piece in Hopton Wood stone. 
Upstairs is a dainty boudoir with an oval Nattier above the 
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fireplace, and another facing it, while two cupids from the brush 
of Fragonard hang near by. 

There is an interest attaching to the actual work of building, 
which was carried out wholly by the workmen on the estate. 
Normanby Park is near Frodingham, and in a district to which 
the new ironworks are giving a new and vigorous industrial 
life. The steel construction used in the house is therefore of 
local make. Though the stone came from Ancaster, the 
bricks were also made at Normanby; but the really notable 
thing is that not only the joinery but even the carving and 
much of the furniture were the product of the estate workshops. 
There must be few places where the staff includes such skilful 
craftsmen, and it presents a picture of a self-contained organisa- 
tion which is rare in days when the specialist tends to become 
supreme L. W. 


SHIRBURN CASTLE LIBRARY. 


S I stood at the long library windows and pulled down the 
blinds with a lingering glance at the broad moat 
below me, the velvet lawns and stately trees, | was 
reminded of a poem by some unknown versifier, who, 
in a fantastic mood 

likened his lady to the sun 
shining upon his book-shelves, 
and confessed that he had not 
the heart to exclude either, 
however mischievous the effect 
on the bindings or, as the 
metaphor suggested, on the en 
joyment of books. But reso- 
lutely | shut my ears to the 
persuasive summons of the 
garden and to the “ noiseless 
noise "’ of insects in the peace- 
ful air; my business was with 
the past, and | turned down the 
long and stately library with a 
consciousness of intrusion upon 
the brooding solemnity of that 
weighty parliament; and yet 
with an eagerness to be ad- 
mitted as a humble listener to 
the discourses of learned 
authors. For a library, and 
especially a library which is in 
the country and rarely visited 
except by the learned and the 
curious, affects me strongly 
with the sentimental thoughts 
ot its history, and | take sides 
with Sir Walter Scott against 
Coleridge on the question of 
visiting historical scenes; 
Marathon to me would be very 
far from similar to any other 
plain. So in this library at 
Shirburn Castle I fell to 
musing on the associations of 
the room and to picturing in 
my mind the old gentlemen in 
periwigs who peered gravely 
into tall folios, propped up on 
the table before them, and, 
after a judicious pinch of snuff, 
wrote pencilled annotations in 
the broad margins. 

But my imagination had 
misled me, for the library in 
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which most of the books now rest 1s not yet eighty years old, and 
is still regarded as a recent addition to the Norman castle. It 
was built in 1830 with the drawing-room underneath it, and the 
books were moved into it from the billiard-room next door, 
which was the original library, and which is still half full of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century literature, like the old bed 
of a river that retains a dwindled stream in spite of the newly- 
cut artificial channel. Then, too, there is the South Library on 
the other side of the courtyard, where the books are dimly seen 
behind square panes of glass, a smaller room, but pleasantly 
dark and dignified. It was formed out of several bedrooms, 
when the first Earl of Macclesfield began to bring his collec- 
tions to Shirburn; and beyond it he built some more bedrooms, 
in one of which may be seen, cut in the shutter of a window, a 
hole surrounded by a metal plate inscribed with figures and 
dated 1734; through it, no doubt, the second Ear! used to 
observe the heavens, perhaps even watched the comet which 
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he discovered. The first Earl, Lord Chancellor Parker, “ silver- 
tongued ” Parker, born in the annus mirabilis, libelled by Swift and 
Defoe, the favourite of George I., who persecuted the Jacobites, 
was a most remarkable man. Of him, long after his death, 
Bishop Warburton wrote in a 
letter, ‘‘I believe the flatteries 
to Chancellors never rose so 
high as to the three last, 
[Parker, King and Talbot ;| 
and yet for all that the last- 
and perhaps the first—of our 
times, who was a real Mzcenas, 
was Parker.” A veritable 
Mzcenas he was indeed, whose 
interest in literature was not 
confined to the patronage of 
struggling authors; his books, 
the nucleus of the Shirburn 
Library, copiously annotated 
with marginalia and slips of 
paper, testify to the wide range 
of his reading and knowledge. 
During the whole of his life he 
made additions to the library 
which he had inherited from 
his father; and on one of his 
expeditions to France, at about 
the time of his promotion to 
the Chancellorship, he bought 
a great number of books from 
the collection of Nicholas 
Joseph Foucault, the French 
administrator, born at Paris in 
1643, who was not more famous 
for his unscrupulous persecu- 
tion of the Reformed Churches 
throughout France than for the 
discovery, during one of his 
monastic raids, of Lanctantius’ 
** De Mortibus Persecutorum,” 
and for his preservation and 
publication of Pierre de Case- 
neuve’s “Origines de la 
Langue Frangaise.” This 
same _ Foucault entertained 
James II. at his house near 
Caen, when the monarch was 
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on his way from Ireland to 
St. Germains, in the summer 
of 1690; and Lord Macaulay 
has recounted the ingenious 
tales of tyranny and cruelty with which James regaled his 
credulous host. 

George, second Earl of Macclesfield, who succeeded his father 
in 1732, was a mathematician and astronomer. Not only did he 
help to discover the great comet of 1743, but in 1752, when he 
became President of the Royal Society, he took an important 
part in the reformation of the calendar. He started an ob- 
servatory at Shirburn, which Dr. James Bradley, the Astronomer 
Royal, whose portrait is in the South Library, declared to be the 
only astronomical observatory in England which was adequately 
provided with instruments; and in charge of it he placed Thomas 
Phelps, formerly a stable-boy at Shirburn, the real discoverer of 
the great comet, with John Bartlett, a shepherd, as assistant 
observer ; an engraving of the two together, dated 1776, may be 
seen at the Royal Astronomical Society. It was in the time of 
the second Earl, too, that on November rst, 1755, the moat at 
Shirburn manifested the most curious symptoms of unrest, 
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rising suddenly, as the Earl discovered by experiment, at alli 
points simultaneously, and then subsiding; and this was the day 
of the great earthquake at Lisbon, when the ground opened and 
literally swallowed 50,000 people. 

Many interesting books of mathematics, history and the 
humanities were collected by the second Earl himself; but the 
most valuable contribution was the library bequeathed to him 
by William Jones, of whom he had been the pupil, friend and 
patron. When William Jones taught mathematics in London, 
under the patronage of Sir Isaac Newton, he had numbered 
among his pupils the first and secofd Earls of Macclesfield, as 
well as Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Hardwicke. And in later years the famous mathematician found 
a home at Shirburn, where he cou'd work among the books 
which he had collected during a long life. He died in 1749, 
leaving a three year old son, who was destined to win even a 
greater reputation. The Jones collection, as I may conveniently 
call it, falls into several’ distinct groups. Perhaps the most 
interesting is the collection of books and MSS. dealing with the 
mathematical and physical sciences. Its interest lies in the fact 
that it is largely concerned with Newton, whose portrait by 
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Kneller hangs with Hogarth’s portraits of the second Earl and of 
William Jones in the North Library. William Jones bought, 
early in his life, the MS. collections of John Collins, F.R.S., 
including correspondence on scientific questions written by 
eminent mathematicians, and autograph tracts by Newton, and 
from this collection Jones edited in 1711 the ‘Analysis per 
quantitatum series, fluxiones ac differentias.” Moreover, he added 
many other papers written by Newton which throw light on the 
great discoverer’s work, his notes on the controversy with 
Liebnitz, and his claim to the discovery of the Infinitesimal 
Calculus. But these abstruse questions may fairly be left to 
those for whom they are common-places. 

Another part of the Jones collection consists of a wonderful 
number of Bibles, about four hundred and fifty volumes, and two 
hundred different editions, of all ages, in all languages. It would 
be futile to attempt a description of all the treasures in this 
section ; but a few of the most interesting folios may be hastily 
mentioned. There is the great Complutensian Polyglot Bible in 
six volumes, which was printed at Alcala de Henares in 1514-17, 
at the cost of Cardinal Ximenes; and in one volume may be seen 
the autograph of Cranmer, ‘*‘ Thomas Cantuarius,” its first owner, 
and of John Lord Lumley, its next owner, from whose famous 
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library severai i iia a ee 
books have : 
found their 
way to Shir- 
burn. Another 
Polyglot Bible 
of a later date 
is that ot 
Bishop Wal- 
ton, the chief 
value of which 
lies in the fact 
that it con- 
tains the 
‘*¢Lexicon 
Heptaglot- 
ton” of Ed- 
mund Castell. 
The partial 
destruction of 
the impression 
ot this has 
made it rarer 
than the Bible 
itself; and yet 
it is on record 
that the Shir- 
burn Library 
once possessed 
four copies of 
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edition of 
1518, and 
Cardinal 
Caraffa’s recension of the Old Testament, based on the 
“Codex Vaticanus.”” There is the Nuremburg Biblia Latina 
of 1477, with its richly-illuminated initial letters, as well as some 
almost contemporary manuscript notes, and the Latin Vulgate 
of 1481. The copy of Cranmer’s 1540 Bible is not quite 
perfect, but there is a fine specimen of the Vinegar Bible with its 
exquisite printing. Among the foreign editions are the Bohemian 
of 1577, the Windish of 1584, the Icelandic of 1644 (a second 
edition), the Spanish of 1569, the Slavonic of 1581, the Saxon 
version of Luther's Bible (1596), the Lettish of 1689 and Hun- 
garian of 1612, both extremely rare, the one because it was 
rigidly suppressed by the Austrian Government, the other owing 
to the inundation of Riga; and the colossal Finnish Bible printed 
at Stockhoim in 1642, on the title-page of which are vividly and 
quaintly portrayed the expulsion from Eden, the Flood and 
Jacob’s Ladder to Heaven. What a catalogue this is! And 
even now | 
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but these, with all the Welsh printed books, were sold in 
1goo, and are now to be seen in the University Library at 
\berystwyth. 

lLastly, there is a large collection of books on linguistics, 
dictionaries and grammars and philological treatises of all 
sorts, ingenious schemes for a universal language, embryonic 
propaganda of the * Phonetic” school, and curious primers and 
alphabets printed at obscure [-uropean presses. Among them, 
perhaps, mav be counted an entertaining little volume which | 
happened to open, and which was entitled, “ An introductorie 
for to | lerne to rede to pnounce | and to speke Frenche trewly, 


com- | pyled. for the right hygh, exe ellent, | and moste vertuous 
idye, the | ladye Marye of Englande, | doughter to our moste | 
wracious souerayne | lorde Kynge | Henry | the eyght.” It 1s 


tull of the quaintest epistles, in French and English, such as 
Kynges grace to his 
welbeloved doughter lady Mary,” or ‘* A messager commyng 
from themperour, the french Kyng, or any other prynee , from the 
tudy of which one hopes that the royal pupil was weil equipped 


\ messager comming from the 


for diplomatic correspondence when she came to the throne. 
So much for William Jones, F.R.S. 
important collections were bequeathe d: one that of Sir Thomas 


lo the third Earl two 


Clarke, Master of the Kolis in 1754, consisting mainly of legal, 
theological and historical works, copiously annotated by their 
collector; the other that of the Earl's younger brother, the 
llon. George Lane Parker, whose portrait by Hudson is in the 
picture gallery. He was a distinguished soldier, who during his 
career collected a large number of books cn military and historical 
subjects in English, French, Spanish, German and Italian. 

These five collections were thus brought together at Shirburn 
during the eighteenth centurv, and when Edward [Edwards 
catalogued the library in 1860-63 he found that there were 
about 12,700 printed books and 260 MSS. The additions since 
the time of the third Earl are negligible, so that in wandering 
round the shelves it is fair to imagine that one is looking at the 
same books which were moved to the North Library in 1830. 
They would make the mouth of any expert bibliophile water, 
and even the humblest dilettante may mingle delight with his 
wonder as he drags at random from the book-shelves now a huge 
folio of Pliny’s “ Historia Naturalis,” printed on vellum at 
Kome in 1470, for nearly a hundred years buried in the library 
of the College of Jesuits at Caen, and given by them in 1704 to 
the redoubtable Foucault; now the Aldine Petrarch of 1514, 
to which the obnoxious political sonnets, once loyally erased, 
have been restored in manuscript; now the five tomes of 
‘* Purchas his Pilgrimes, 1625," which inspired “ Kubla Khan” ; 
or the first edition of Bishop Tonstall’s ** De Arte Supputandi,” 
annotated by no less a person than Francis Bacon; or Sir Henry 
Wotton's * Elements of Architecture,” scored with the manuscript 
commentaries of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Che most important volume in the library in many ways is 
the manuscript chronicle, “ Liber de Hida,” or “ Annales Monas 
tern de Hyde,” which was written early in the fifteenth century 
and lost for two hundred years, except for an abridgment by 
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John Stow in 1572. This is the only copy known, and it was 
edited by Mr. Edwards in 1866. It is a large thin folio, and the 
chronicle, which is on vellum, begins with beautifully illuminated 
initial letters, which, after a while, are reduced to gold only; and 
towards the end of the volume nothing but a faint pink outline 
bears witness to the declining powers, or perhaps the dwindling 
zeal, of the illuminator. ‘The chronicle consists mainly of wills of 
the Saxon kings and charters in bastard Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English and Latin. Besides this invaluable book, you may see 
a unique copy of Thomas Salusbury’s Mathematical Collections, 
1661-66; a probably unique copy of the Aristotelian tracts 
printed at Alost in 1474 by John of Westphalia and Thierry 
Martens; the first printed work on Algebra, by Lucas Pacioli 
de Borgo, 1494; the Parisian edition of Robert Gaguin’s 
‘Chronicles,’ on vellum, with its wonderful illuminations in 
miniature; and a Holinshed of 1584 with the cancelled leaves. 

Comparatively speaking, there are not very many merely 
literary treasures at Shirburn. The general atmosphere of the 
library is distinctly scientific, laborious, weighty. It makes me 
feel rather guilty, over-conscious of my ignorance, degenerate and 
flippant. So with a sigh which signifies regret for my short 
comings blended with relief, | turn to the Early English books, 
pick up the little ** Venus and Adonis ” of 1602, one of the only 
three known copies; the ‘ Paradise Lost” of 1667, with the 
reprinted title-page dated 1669 ; the exquisite first editions of the 
** Faery Queene,” of ** Colin Clouts Come Home Againe,” of the 
“Advancement of Learning”; the 1561 “Piers Plowman,” 
with manuscript notes; the 1557 works of Sir Thomas 
More, the 1568 poems of John Skelton, or the black letter 
Chaucer of 1561. 

And here, too, finally—or almost finally—are two Caxtons, 
one a Cicero, Ve Senectute and De Amicitia, the other “ The 
Mirrour of the World, rudely translated out of French into 
I:nglish by me, simple person, William Caxton, atte request, 
desire, cost and dispence of Master Hugh Bryce, Alderman and 
Citizen of London, 1481,” the first English volume with wood- 
cuts. And there are two books printed by Caxton’s assistant 
and successor, Wynkyn de Worde; a translation of French 
astronomy, ethics, poetry, etc., of the Middle Ages, called “ The 
Kalender of the Shepherdes” (1511), which is not to be found 
in Dibdin or Lowndes; and the * Cronycle of England with the 
l’ruyte ot lymes,”” 1520. 

With such a title as this my few notes on the library at 
Shirburn may fitly end. But such a mere catalogue is a poor 
description of the North Library, in which [| wandered while 
the sun was shining on the long blinds and the swans preened 
themselves on the lawn beyond the glassy moat. And perhaps 
the most powerlul impression left upon my mind was that of 
dignified and peaceful seclusion, the mute reproach of that which 
has been prized and which has lost some of its glory with the 
fruit of times, and is now an object of wonder and reverence 
rather than of love. A lifetime might be well spent in that 
solemn company, and surely it was absurd to hurry downstairs 
in order to catch a train. a 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. & XVIII. CENTURIES. 


SIDE-TABLES WITH ARMS 


N the early Georgian period mahogany was gradually super- 
seding walnut for the frames for tables, the latter material 
not being suitable for the 
more elaborate carving then 
coming into fashion. 

Mahogany also had the attrac 
tion of novelty, and Sir Robert 
Walpole set the fashion by 
employing it largely at Hough- 
ton. It was often partly gilt, 
i.e., with the carved enrich- 
ments gilt. For furniture en- 
tirely gilt, pine, then termed fir, 
was used. That gilt furniture 
was not confined to great 
houses such as Holkham and 
Houghton, but was also bought 
by the rapidly-increasing class 
of landowners and merchants 
enriched by the long peace and 
progress of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Administration, is shown by the 
two side-tables in the collection 
of Messrs. Lenygon, one of 
which is illustrated. These bear 
the arms of two members of 
the Preston family of Norfolk. 
They were made for Jacob 
Preston, Lord of the Manor of THE ARMS OF 





ISAAC PRESTON. 


THE PRESTON FAMILY. 

Beeston St. Lawrence in Norfolk, who married Frances 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Isaac Appleton. On one table 
the first quarter is Preston 
(erm. on a chief sa. three 
crescents or); the second quar- 
tering is Appleton (ar. a fess sa 
between three apples gu. slipped 
and leaved vert). The impaled 
arms (az. a fess embattled arg. 
between three pears or), Perry 
of Wormington Place in 
Gloucestersnire, are those of 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Timothy Perry. The Preston 
motto, Lucem spero clariorem, 
also appears carved below the 
arms. 

On the second table are 
carved the arms (shown in the 
smaller illustration) of his son 
Isaac Preston (d. 1768), who had 
married first Alice Durrant (d. 
1743), daughter and sole heir of 
William Durrant of Scottow in 
Norfolk, and her arms appear 
on an escutcheon of pretence 
His second wife was Hester 
Pettigall. No family of the 
name of Pettigall seems entitled 
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to bear arms, and she appears to have appropriated a coat 
of arms belonging to the Roberts family (arg. three pheons 
sa. on a chief of the second a greyhound courant of the first 
collared gu.). It is possible, therefore, to fix the date of these 
tables within ten years, as it follows they must have been made 
before the death of the father in 1753, and after the death 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. RUDYARD KIPLING and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher 
have written for their book A History of England 
(The Clarendon Press, Oxford) a preface of three 
lines, which we hope there is no infringement of 
copyright in quoting : 

This book is written for all boys and girls who are interested in the story 
of Great Britain and her Empire. 

It looks a very natural and simple label to place over the large 
book which it is meant to introduce, but it begs a very important 
question. We would like to ask the authors: ‘“ Why do you 
address the boys and girls who are interested ?’’ When Sir 
Walter Scott wrote his “ Tales of a Grandfather,’ one of the 
most delightful books on history that could be put into the hands 
of a child, we imagine that he considered it his great business 
to arouse the interest of the children, not to prepare a volume 
for those who were already interested and who, therefore, 
might be supposed to know the main facts. The importance 
of this remark will be apparent to anyone who reads this history. 
Mr. Fletcher, who is probably responsible for the prose, although 
that is not distinctly set forth, is more of an elucidator than a 
narrator. He assumes his readers to be much more in search 
of information than of amusement. His simple aim is not to 
please, but to expound. Now it is very difficult for a reviewer 
to put himself into the shoes of a boy or girl of ten or twelve 
and consider how they could best be interested in the history 
ot their country. We know that the old method of teaching 
by means of dates and chronicles was abhorrent to the young 
mind. Probably Mr. Fletcher would add that the habit of retail- 
ing unauthenticated stories, such as Sir Walter Scott delighted 
in, is a bad foundation on which to build historical knowledge. 
At any rate, both of these plans are carefully avoided by him. 
In looking through the pages one expects in vain to meet 
a full account ot the characters which the youthtul imagination 
loved to play with. There, for example, is Warwick, “ the 
King-maker,”’ the hero of so many legends and the theme of sc 
many ballads. All that the interested boys and girls are given 
of him is about six lines. Lady Jane Grey, one of the most 
pathetic female characters in history, is dismissed with even 
less attention. Robin Hood is not mentioned, nor is Sir Walter 
Raleigh Richard of the Lion Heart is deprived of his romantic 
Blondel and the oft-told tale. Among early saints there is a 
considerable notice of Saint Alban; but the monks who came 
over from Ireland in their coracles, Saint Columba and Saint 
Cuthbert and the rest, are not mentioned. Scottish history 
is touched upon now and then; but the Battle of Flodden 
either escaped the writer’s attention or was not deemed of 
sufficient importance to rank with Bannockburn and Falkirk. 
All this makes it difficult to get into sympathetic touch with 
the author. 

The tone of the volume can best be shown by extract. Of 
William the Conqueror it is said : 

He was going to make an England that would resist the next invader as on 
people. He had to do terrible things : he had to harry all Yorkshire into a desert ; 
he had to drive all the bravest English leaders into forest and fen, or over the 
Scottish border, and to kill them when he caught them. He spared no man who 
stood in his way, but he spared all who asked his mercy. 


In the same tone we are told that: 


The great kings who succeeded him slowly, painfully, out of scanty material, 
had to recreate a strong government, and, so, to give peace and order. 


These passages are quoted to illustrate the use of the imperative 
“had,” which is very freely used. No one can either contradict 
or verify statements of this kind. We know that certain things 
were done ; but when a historian asserts that they had to be 
done, he says plainly that there was only one course open. 
The answer is “ noting of the kind! English policy has been a 
hand-to-mouth policy from the earliest times to the present 
moment.” The looking before, the preparations for making a 
great country, of which Mr. Fletcher tells us so much, are con- 
cepts of his own. The Norman Conquest was to a great extent 
accidental ; the winning of Magna Charta belonged equally 
to the chapter of accidents, and if it shows anything at all, it is 
that we owe rather more to our bad kings than to those who 
were good. The Reformation itself was still more plainly than 
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of the son’s first wife, in 1743. They are characteristic 
of the workmanship of the reign of George II.. and are 
exceptionally fine examples of this class of furniture. The 
leaf ornament on the frieze is in gesso; the frent legs are 
of the lion-paw type, those at the back ot scroll shape resting 
upon a block foot. G. F. OLIVER. 
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the others due to a series of accidental occurrences. it cannot 
be traced even to missionary zeal, and might never have occurred 
but for the acts of Queen Mary, on whom the very extra- 
ordinary judgment is passed : 

She was a good woman, passionately attached to the Catholic faith and to 

the memory of her mother. She was learned, clever and of lofty courage. 
If this be true, she is very much libelled by her portraits, 
which show a mean, narrow, bigoted face that in itself is a 
good excuse for her name, “ Bloody Mary.” Very different 
is the judgment which the author has passed upon Mary 
Queen of Scots, the tragedy of whose life is related in the 
following sentences : 

Mary was a clever woman, but quite without principles, and far more reck- 

less than her English rival. She honestly believed herself to be rightful Queen 
of England, but she found it hard work to keep her own crown, and in six years 
she had lost it. For she was always an object of suspicion to the Scottish nobles, 
both as a Catholic and as a Frenchwoman at heart. She married her cousin, 
Lord Darnley, in 1565, and bore him a son, who afterwards, as James 1., united 
the two crowns of Britain. Then, in 1567, Mary allowed her husband to be 
murdered and married his murderer, the Earl of Bothwell. 
Thus does Mr. Fletcher squeeze all the poetry and romance 
out of the most striking and beautiful and romantic character 
in the histery of Scotland. It would be impossible to write 
frankly about this book without expressing very great regret. 
Children ought to be, above all things, interested in the past, and 
the way to do so is to appeal to the human sympathies always. 
After all, the history of England is the history of a procession 
of the most picturesque and fascinating figures conccivable. 
They are made the more fascinating because in the course of the 
procession we see so many changes of speech, habit, dress and 
manner. And despite the super-intelligence of the present 
age, it may be taken as certain that the cnildren of to-day are 
just what children were a century ago, that they will be interested 
in persons much more than in movements. An ideal book for 
them might be written by an author who suppressed himself 
so far as to give for each period only a representative figure 
who might be saint or sinner, priest o1 king, and for further 
illustration quote chapters from imaginative literature. A boy, 
for instance, would gain a much better idea of James VI. from 
“The Fortunes of Nigel’’ than from the laboured chapters 
before us; and from the pen of the same author he could get 
his Crusaders, his Saxons and his Normans, his Roundheads 
and Puritans, as vividly depicted. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
part in the procession is at intervals to enter as chorus, reciting 
a little poem which might be called a literary illustration of the 
text. There are about thirty of these poems, of varying degrees 
of merit. Some are as good as anything that Mr. Kipling has 
previously written ; others are not so good. 

In conclusion, a word should be said about the style of the 
book. As a rule, it is clear, vivid and energetic—three very 
great qualities ; but it is not pure English. Many words are 
used not in their true but in their slang meaning. Such words 
as “‘ horrid’ and “ fearful’ are used as they are by the pupils 
of a ladies’ school. In one passage we are told that Henry VIII. 
was “ the true father of English merchant shipping,” which is one 
of the most singular cases of parentage that we have ever found 
in print. The word “ dear,” too, is used with a freedom which 
could only be paralleled in the nursery. We read of the “ dear 
Barbarians ”’ who were our early progenitors ; and many other 
distant relatives who lived before the Middle Ages receive the 
same ladylike expression. The ugly word “ grab” occurs 
much too frequently. Yet these little lapses are more easily 
condoned than the purple pages, such as those describing the 
“mighty Empire of Rome, the heiress and conqueror of all 
these civilizations and empires.”” The English tongue can be 
telling and direct without the aid of polysyllables. 


EAST AND WEST 
Love Letters of a Japanese, edited by G. N. Mortlake. (Stanley Pau! 
and Co.) 

IT is a favourite device of authors, and one much practised of late, to write 
letters purporting to have passed between two invented persons, and then to 
pretend that they are real. If this collection of letters be an invention 

and a reviewer plunged in the depths of a Devonshire combe has no 
immediate means of prosecuting inquiries on the point—then it is one of 
the best inventions that has ever seen light between the -boards of a 
book. There is again the question of the impassable gulf which yawns 
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between two civilisation it ipt to be iid that Love can bridge 
it That may be true when one of the two parties concerned is of no 
particular individuality, and, therefore, incapable of having received, with any 
lefinite consciousne the imprint of his or her nationality But where, as 
with this English girl and Japanese man, each is the highly conscious and 

If-conscious product of their separate races, it is absolutely impossible not only 

it they should ever really know each other, but that they should ever come 

en within a hundred miles of it Neither can see things as the other sees 
them: and if there is one thing in which, more than in anv other, they will differ 
unalterably, it is in the wav they love If this is true, even of two white races, 
it is infinitely truer of white and coloured There is a sound and God-given 
instinet at the bottom of the repulsion which is occasioned by the thought of a 
white woman's union with a man who is not white his English artist set het 
affections with ardour and without reserve on a man of the yellow races, a man, 
doubtless, of charm and goodness and great artistic knowledge, but already 
married and divorced from a wife of his own race The punishment she had to 
take in consequence is set forth sufficiently clearly in the following passages 
trom two of his letter one, the thirty-ninth letter given, and the other the last : 

Is it not terrible to love so much as we do? Nationality, tradition, vanished 
in the light of love, as the ghost vanishes in the light of day.” And in the last, 


written when they were both in Japan, whither she had followed him to marry 
him: “ Also that I should have loved any lady, in such strong way as I loved you, 


is quite out of my natural thought, and the thought of any Japanese I think 


I told you in earlier times that love is thought to be immoral with us. And now 
I know that it is really so.” He had been back a year alone in Japan, and 
the European veneer had disappearcd under the pressure of the habits and 
thoughts of his race, as if it had never been To the student of nationality, 
this book of letters, both of the decidedly too unreserved Englishwoman and 
the little Japanese artist, is full of interest 


VEIL AFTER VEIL.” 
Nigel Ferrard, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Mills and Boon.) 
THIS new and revised edition of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds's story happens to be 


the first one that has fallen into the present reviewer's hands. It is avowedly 
i sensational novel of mystery and crime; but it is one of the best and most 
dramatic that has been written for some time It touches soberly and feelingly 


on deep questions, and shows the relentless working of unalterable laws. Very 
seldom, in this story of a highly-strung little somnambulist and of the strange 
and terrible scene upon which she walks and all its tremendous results to herself 
and others, does Mrs. Reynolds overstep the bounds of probability Hers is a 
skilful grouping of extraordinary events woven round characters with which 
the reader is brought into full sympathy, and shown in due relation with the 
great moral questions of life 


AN UNUSUAL STORY OF AN ORDINARY SITUATION 
The Job Secretary, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans and Co.) 
PHIS is a close and unusually interesting analysis of a situation that is not at 
all exceptional. It is also approached ip an unusual way, being a story within 


a story, so to speak. The quiet, sympathetic Frank Norbury is an author, and 
he is engaged on a novel His admirable secretary having failed him, another 
is sent to replace her But Mrs. Carstairs is not a secretary As a secretary, 
indeed, she is a hopeless failure She is a lady, a critic, an unconscious artist 


herself, Norbury’s equal and a woman endowed with grace and wit and a deep 





knowledge of life Almost unconsciously she begins to criticise the book Norbury 


is dictating to her. He finds her observations strangely acute and inspiring. 
As they work together he changes the whole plan of his story. He sees his 
heroine from Mrs. Carstairs’ point of view, and it is one he never realised before. 
He sees it, also, from the point of view of a friend of his, a Sir Walter Middleton, 
4 strong, famous, unhappy man, who, hearing Norbury describe the plan of his 
story at a luncheon, comes in again at night on purpose to discuss it. He sees 
it, also, from Lady Cromleigh’s cynical, amused point of view. These threc 
people take an immense interest in his novel. They tell him how the injured 
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heroine would teel and behave, how the erring husband would behave, how the 
ardent, unscrupulous woman who has broken up a home would behave 
Gradually it is borne in upon both Norbury and the reader that it is 
their own secret story that each is unconsciously revealing, and that 
it is a story which unites the three. How a man can fail and a woman 
suffer, and another woman injure, has often been told before; but the 
conventions that cling round the situation are rarely discarded, especially by 
the more modern and “ realistic ”’ of to-day’s writers. This is not a story that 
will please the crowd—* to think of truth and justice, and of those things in 
which there is praise of discipline "' does not amuse the crowd—but it is a sincere 
and beautiful piece of work, and in the real sense of the words, “ untrammelled 
by conventions” 


A DECADENT. 

In Search of Egeria, by W. L. Courtney. (Chapman and Hall.) 

THIS is the account of a philanderer by a philosopher. Not that Maurice 
Westerton admitted for an instant that he was a philanderer, and the philosopher 
himself, since there is nothing in the world harder than for one man to judge 
another, was not always quite sure. But Maurice was a philanderer for all that 
He could never do without a woman in his life, and his object was never that 
he should satisfy her, but that she should satisfy him. This was true even 
when he was leaving off reading French novels under the influence of the innocent 
and evangelical Miriam Lucy; and this it is to be a philanderer, this it is also 
to be a decadent, for the decadent is he who looks always outside himself for 
an emotional impulse to decide his actions. Mme. Irma, Clara Sackville, 
Miriam Luev, Mme. de Longueville, Phanette Dubois, Lady Seraphita Brace- 
bridge, Adeline Bywater—the list of Maurice’s loves is long; and of them all 
only Miriam Lucy had anything really sound or sweet about her, and she died 
ilmost immediately. The book, as a book, is not convincing—neither is it even 
very interesting. It is not possible to be either much moved or deeply interested 
bv a male creature of Maurice’s kind; and when he marries an Egeria at last 
it is, contrary to the philosopher’s intention, certainly not Maurice that one 
pities, even if it is equally impossible to pity Egeria. But he serves as a peg 
upon which Mr. Courtney hangs some very scathing descriptions of latter-day 
types and celebrities, some of whom are quite recognisable; and he is an 
oceasion for observations and discriminations both original and acute. 


[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE &*.] 


HORSEM ANS HIP 
IN ROTTEN ROW 


HE automobile is evidently no serious rival to the hack. 
Indeed, I am told that in Paris, since the introduction 
of motor-cars, riding has become more fashionable, 
And the trained hack even more valuable than before, 
and a visit to Rotten Row in the London season 

shows us that as a means of exercise the horse has lost none 
of its popularity. One can hardly lean against the rails 
and watch the unending 
procession without gaining 
some knowledge of the 
present state of horseman- 
ship in England and receiving 


-_ some hints as to the best 
way not to ride in the Row 
or anywhere _ else. The 


sketches, which record the 
observations of an _ artist 
himself a trained horseman, 
combine, as a certain class of 
the story-books of our child- 
hood used to say, instruction 
with amusement. The gentle- 
man with the cup and ball 
seat, together with his horse, 
shows us what a hack and a 
horseman ought not to be. 
The horse, with his short 
neck, his coarse head put on 
the wrong way, is an example 
of the worst kind of hack, 
unless, indeed, we regard a 
riding-horse as a corrective 
for the liver. The rider is of 
a very common type, the 
man or woman who corrects 
by the use of the hands the 
faults of the seat, and who 
practises, if he or she does not 
acknowledge, the horseman- 
ship of the man who exclaimed 
“ Not hang on by his head ! 
What am I to hang on by, then?” The only thing we can say 
of such horsemanship is that it illustrates in an extreme form 
Lord Palmerston’s famous dictum, “ that the outside of a horse 
was the best thing for the inside of a man.”’ Contrast this rider, 
with his self-conscious uneasiness, with the absolute ease of the 
old Master of Hounds from Lincolnshire. Who that has ever 
seen him in the old days when he carried the horn himself could 
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forget him over the Vale 
of Wellingore when he 
was one of the best of 
heavy-weights and 
Emperor and Snowstorm 
were still delighting the 
Lincolnshire men by 
the way they carried the 
Squire. Many years 
have passed since then, 
and the rider has gained 
distinction in other 
fields; but even now the 
student of horsemanship 
may note the beautiful 
hands, so that the horse 
goes at once col- 
lectedly and with ease to 
itself. 

Good of its kind is 
the Continental seat, the 
short stirrups, according 
to our ideas, being useful 
in making the horse go 
in collected form. To 
use what the school 
riders call the “aids” 
with effect it would, in 
fact, be impossible to 
ride with stirrups as long 
as some of us do. Note, 
too, the powerful bit, 
which necessitates a 
certain fineness of hands ; 
and we see one charac- 
teristic feature of the 
French seat in the 
drawing back of, and 
the grip given by, 
the lower part of the 
leg. But, still, the horse 
is going in good form, 
and the rider is sitting at ease, though not quite with that uncon- 
scious air of being more at home in the saddle than anywhere 
else which the best English horsemen attain to. Many men 
trained in foreign schools have the appearance of being out for 
a ride and not simply riding, as the English fashion is. The 
fact is, they have, as they say, the faults of their qualities, and 
we ourselves should be much better if we took a leaf out of the 
French horseman’s book and remembered that horsemanship is 
not only an exercise or a recreation, but is a fine art. On this 
point I say no more here, because I have often preached the 
desirability of moderate school-work for both horse and rider. 
[f our friend with a cup and ball seat went into a good riding 
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school for a_ fortnight 
you would hardly know 
him again. The man’s 
glaring failings would be 
corrected and those of 
the horse would be con- 
cealed. A _ horse with 
many faults of make 
and shape can be made 
to go quite decently by 
judicious training, and 
to look, to pvt it on the 
lowest ground, worth 
fifty per cent. more. But 
there is another set of 
sketches. The woman’s 
seat in the Row gives us 
as many opportunities 
for study as that of the 
man. The very latest ts 
the young lady who rides 
astride, and as far as 
grace and smartness go, 
not to speak of showing 
off the horse, the new 
fashion is not to be 
compared with the old. 
We may observe that 
the young woman riding 
cavalier fashion is obvi- 
ously, to put it deli- 
cately, accepting some 
assistance from the 
mouth of the polo pony 
which has been lent her, 
so that when the owner 
takes him into the game 
at Hurlingham it is quite 
Sp possible that he may 
find his favourite pony 
catching hold rather more 

than he is wont to do. 
One of the secrets of the fine hands which women are said 
to have is that they are obliged to use long reins, and to do 

of necessity what the M.F.H. in the picture does by choice 
give the horse plenty of rope. The way in which the lady in 
the tall hat is making the most of the horse she wants to sell 
is surely one of the happiest touches of the artist. And all 
those who have to do with horses will be in sympathy with her, 

for “‘ one touch of coping makes the whole (horsey) world kin.”’ 
In spite of the violent exercise she is taking and the terrible 
stiffness she will have to-morrow, it is for the horse and not for 
the woman on the left that my sympathies are excited. Throwing 
her whole weight upon the stirrup, shifting the saddle every time 
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she rises, steadying herself by a wrench at the horse’s mouth 
that luckless livery stable-keeper’s slave will be lucky if he has 
only a sore mouth to-morrow and not a sore back. And, ladies, 
please take this sketch as a warning not to come out until you 
have learned to trot easily and gracefully, and not to feel, as a 
novice told me she did after her first ride, “ as if she was ‘anging 
on an ‘ook.” And last, but not least, is the picture of the 
little boy or girl making his or her first acquaintance with the 
Row—a child with all its riding troubles and pleasures before it. 
But the little fellow sits as if to the manner born, and we who 
have left much of our riding life behind us may be pardoned 
if we feel a pang of envy. And so day after day the panorama 
of horsemanship passes us in the Row, and we realise that, after 
all, the horse has still a future, since he is still the source of 
pleasure and training to the generation coming on, as he has been 
tu those in the past. X. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


PRECAUTIONS IN BUYING FEEDING-STUFFS. 

Hk frequency of lawsuits arising from the sale of worthless 
manures and sophisticated feeding-stuffs, and the fact 
that one more measure dealing with the subject is now 
before Parliament, should convince the most guileless and 
confiding farmer that there is such a thing as fraud for 
him to guard against. The advances of science have in 

one sense played into the hands of the adulterator and enabled 

him to carry on the game with less fear of detection, at any rate in 
the absence of a searching analysis, and this may be the chief reason 
of the increase of the evil in recent years. It is useless to ignore 
the fact that only a small percentage of farmers are capable of 
grasping the meaning of an analysis when they see it, and knowing 
this, sales are often effected by smart agents by giving one with 

a guarantee which, being “in print,’’ quite satisfies the buyer, 

It is quite correct, and therefore legal, but still represents only a 

poor quality in the article referred to. The simple course for the 

unlettered agriculturist to pursue is to meet cleverness with some 
of that native caution with which he is usually credited. For 
instance, when he is offered a guaranteed analysis he should politely 
accept it, but defer giving his order till he has submitted it to some 
friendly and competent authority He should, above all things, 
carefully abstain from doing business with advertising firms about 
whom he knows nothing, and even remember that the honest man 
he meets at market may be himself deceived. He should be especi- 
ally insistent as to the wording of the invoice, and in the case of 
linseed cake take care that it is described as ‘ pure linseed cake ”’ 
or simply “ linseed cake.’ The latter is sufficient to give the 
purchaser his remedy under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 

Act if the article should be found to contain foreign ingredients, 

Such wording as “ 95 per cent. pure,’’ etc., is not good enough, 

as it opens the door for a defence in a court of law. Farmers often 

desire to use home-grown corn instead of buying cake, but they 
are constantly being told that it will not pay them to do so. Now, 
that depends on how the thing is managed, and Dr. Charles Crowther 
of Leeds University gives good advice on this point in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture. Home-grown corn may be used for 
fattening stock in the following mixture, which is about equal to 
good linseed cake: Oats, eight bushels; barley, four bushels ; 
peas, two bushels ; linseed, one bushel. To this should be added 
an equal weight of ground decorticated cotton cake. oo eS 

\ PrRoBLEM OF THE FARM. 

Those farmers who make beef are at present faced with a 
difficult problem, namely, that of securing a sufficiency of raw 
material—store cattle—at a suitable price. The price of lean 
cattle at the present moment is between thirty and forty per cent. 
above what it was five or six years ago. During last spring and the 
early part of summer, market values o1 stores rose higher than ever, 
and reached a point far beyond what any feeder could afford to 
pay. A rough and ready rule for determining the price which 
can be given for stores is this: If you buy about the month of May 
you can give the same price per live hundredweight for the lean 
beasts you intend to ‘“ summer ” and fatten in the following winter 
as the live weight price these same beasts will bring as finished 
beeves ; if you buy in late autumn you must have your stores at 
about six shillings per live hundredweight less than the finished 
selling price. That is to say, if thirty-six shillings per hundred- 
weight be taken to be the normal price of beef made in the courts 
(and that is about the prevailing figure), you can give thirty-six 
shillings per hundredweight for stores in the previous May. But 
a couple of months ago stores were fetching anything from forty- 
two to fifty shillings per hundredweight, and, therefore, buyers at 
these prices were faced with a certain and a heavy loss on their 
ventures. So far as can be seen, there is little prospect of any 
lasting improvement taking place. Prices may indeed fall through 
a scarcity of grass or a shortage of turnips in winter, but that is 
a temporary circumstance which does not affect the position. 

The question is how can the number of store cattle be per- 
manently increased, so that, while leaving a fair profit to their 
rearers, they may be obtainable by feeders at prices which will 
leave sufficient margin to pay for their feeding and allow of a small 
profit as well. 

During the last few days the Board of Agriculture has pub- 
lished some interesting correspondence on this subject which has 
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passed between it and Mr. George Grey. Mr. Grey points out that 
from the Agricultural Returns of cows and heifers, we might expect 
to find three and a-half million yearlings in the month of June 
each year; whereas, as a matter of fact, the Returns only show 
stocks of two and a-half million. In other words, a million calves 
are, from the farmers’ point of view, wasted each year. Most 
of these calves, Mr. Grey surmises—and no doubt rightly—are 
killed for veal. Many of these, I believe, fiad their way to the 
butcher at the very immature age of two or three weeks. Apart 
from other considerations, this practice is pure waste. Each of 
these calves—its dead weight measurable in pounds—is a potential 
fifty-stone bullock. It is not necessary, as the correspondence 
shows, that the whole of the million calves should be saved. If 
one half were allowed to reach maturity it would certainly suffice, 
and even a quarter of a million would ease the situation very 
appreciably. ‘The difficulty is, how can the quarter or half a million 
calves be saved for the farmer ? Mr. Grey thinks something might 
be done on voluntary lines, and he makes two suggestions: (1) He 
suggests that the Board should collect reliable data as to the prices 
of stores throughout the country, and disseminate the information 
widely, and by that means those who now slaughter calves for veal 
might be led to consider whether their interests would not be better 
served by putting the animals into the store market. (2) He 
thinks some system of co-operation might be devised whereby 
those having calves to sell would know where they were wanted. 
At present one district may be in the position of having to sacrifice 
calves for lack of demand while other districts are suffering from 
lack of supply. 

Some people would like to see the sale of immature carcases 
prohibited by statute, but that is obviously an impracticable, and 
manifestly an impolitic, proposition. If voluntary means fail 
there is no remedy. For it must be remembered that powerful 
opposing influences would soon be at work if any legislative action 
were contemplated. An important and numerous section of the 
farming class itself, namely, the graziers, would be up in arms at 
once, and would fight to the death. The store animal is their 
finished article, and the dearer it is the better for them; they 
would be glad to see the existing prices remain—they are making 
money. ‘This fact makes it more difficult than otherwise it would 
be for Chambers of Agriculture and such-like associations to deal 
with the matter, for a cleavage would immediately show itself, 
and fiercely opposing factions would be created. But an internal 
squabble among farmers cannot be allowed to stand in the 
way of the national well-being and the obvious duty of the 
Board is to do what it can to ameliorate the existing state of 
affairs, | eh os 


BAAL-ZEBUBS. 


NCE a perseveringly statistical soul made a cast at 
the army of insects which an eave-swallow will 
collect in one day’s tireless quest. It ran to a 
bewildering procession of noughts. Somewhere, 
in some book, it is put down ; but all the books are 
indoors. Out of doors in the summer-time, the sunlight glancing 
through the leaves, the clouds and the life around are the only 
pages one has time to scan; and these we read with but little 
understanding of them after all. Puzzle enough, the amazing 
strength with the extreme fragility of insect-life. Tiny wings 
beat out a brief existence to-day, the morrow bringing new 
battalions as quick to battle and eager to annoy. Every rood 
of earth is the parade-ground of a myriad horde, till we begin 
to appreciate what must have been the terror of Old Egypt 
when, at the bidding of Moses, Aaron stretched forth his rod 
and plagued the land with flies. At once we remember that 
it was the first plague which struck the heart of Pharaoh and 
filled his magicians with fear. It was not, as Heine imagined, 
at the creation of vermin that, tremblingly, they confessed their 
impotence, saying, “ It is the finger of God!” Rather it was 
that their skill in exorcism was wholly baffled, and they stood 
in awe before the countless zebubs of the all-destroying Baal. 

The excellent Cowley—who did not summon his temerity 
in praise of solitude till he had despaired of a life at Court— 
in scorn of one of the great of the earth, says he spent his days 
catching flies and killing them with a bodkin, “as if his lord- 
ship had been Baalzebub.” We would think the better of 
Baalzebub did he thus set the vogue to the killing of flies with 
a bodkin, as the veracious Lemuel Gulliver, for his own precious 
protection, killed them in Brobdingnag with a knife! The 
dictionaries, catching the mistake, tell of that idol at Ekron 
which the Philistines set up to the fear of Baal, whose beneficent 
office was the killing of flies. Paul, however, was careful to advise 
the Corinthians against the sacrifice to devils, and to the later 
Semitic people at least Baalzebub of Ekron was not the least 
of the infernal hierarchy, heading the legion of flies and abetting 
them, as Satan was only prince of the powers of the air. Surely, 
then, Baalzebub is simply a Colossus in flies, somewhat bigger 
and more terrifying than those of Gulliver, which them- 
selves were as big as Dunstable larks; a Jupiter-fly who, so 
far from asserting his godship in the averting oi insects, sends 
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his minor zebubs, the fleas, the flies and the friars, to afflict 
the people of the Lord, populum Domini Cadunt. We may 
refuse the hypothesis of Hug that Baalzebub was the dung- 
beetle ; but can we escape the fact that the priests of Osiris 
shaved even their eyebrows lest unawares they might harbour 
any of the lesser zebubs of the greater Baal? 

It cannot be gathered that any of the peoples of the earth 
have looked with any affection on the particular insects which 
invade our lives. Flies must have been the bane of the old, as 
they are of the new, civilisation. And when Pharaoh hardened 
his heart at the raising of the ban, he must have done so in the 
fond imagination that no worse affliction could come behind. 
Tales there are in plenty of adverse spirits living again, and for 
always, in the guise of insects, a variant possibly of the belief 
in the demoniacal possession of animals, but sufficient to prove 
the absence of any individual veneration for the insect. Some- 
times the Good as well as the Bad “ familiar” entered the 
animal, and country people will often say of a person to whom 
animals will readily become attached that he is lucky, meaning 
that the fairies often “ possess’’ animals to show their liking 
for those they prefer ; but no fairy has ever become reincarnated 
in a blue-bottle! The imaginative Japanese attribute the 
devastations of their rice crops to an infuriated warrior who 
slipped on the stalks of rice and was killed ; he is reincarnated 
in the Sanemori-san, and has a revenge insatiable. The “ ague 
moth ”’ brings intermittent fever into any house it enters, and 
the Oriental believes implicitly of certain forms of spider that 
they doff their shapes after dusk and become demons. Flies 
are interesting little beasties individually and separately, as the 
minute thunder-fly now meandering across the page, racing 
along and staying every now and then to turn a volle-face and im- 
pudently jerk itself on its front legs as if flaunting our authority ; 
but either in this denomination or in that, when in numbers 
they raid ourselves, our meats, our vegetables, flies and kindred 
beasties are a dark terror unspeakable with an intention clearly 
Satanic. Did not Solomon pray for deliverance against the 
caterpillar ? 

Like the magicians who affronted Aaron, we stand dismayed 
before the Fly. What exorcism can prevail? The travellers 
in Hans Andersen endeavoured to ward off their flies with a 
wand of myrtle, about as pretty, and as innocent, as the country 
practice of using a sprig of lavender—lavender blue as the 
heavens and with the scent of our lost Eden. Flies may be 
expected to revel in such sweet ritual, as indeed the zebubs 
gieefully outlive much rougher usage. In a woman's paper 
may be read the efficacy of a stem or two of the sweet pea ; 
a woman’s remedy, as we may expect. The laurel-bottle of the 
entomologist sounds fatal—but is it? The true laurel is, of 
course, the bay—the laurel of the ancients and the poets. The 
garlands of the antique Greeks mentioned in Sandys Travailles 
must be the Mediterranean nobiiis, which the archeologists assure 
us existed in Pliocene times even more abundantly than now. 
Long before the era of ready-made custards, when housewives 
made that deliciously cooling compound of eggs and milk, bay 
leaves were used to impart that inimitable flavour which no 
custards of modern make can boast. Possibly to-day, as in 
the far-off days of youth, the fishwives of Cornwall make a 
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dish of baked eel which is flavoured with bay leaves! The 
conger-eel, most fearsome to catch and hazardous to handle, 
in a noble pie is a dish Nasidienus might have added to his 
classic board. We marvel not that the sapient Portuguese powder 
their conger-eel and use it sparingly to season their soups 
withal. It were sin to think of no worse expedient to rid our- 
selves of flies than an infusion of the gentle bay. But if we propose 
tq ourselves the laurel as we know it, the tree which makes so 
brave a hedge did we but boldly trim it, as gardeners never 
will, our office is no better. A donkey has devoured a matter 
of a dozen yards of young laurel, and is in no worse plight than 
the grub of the common clothes-moth, which the scientists 
attempt to kill with all manner of deadly essences. 

With rather easy confidence, Lytton lodged the opinion 
that not a zebub of them all could abide the smoke of a Havanna. 
In the blue smoke of a morning cigar in spring the bees will 
frisk delightedly, rather affrighting one with their nearness ; 
and not a dashing huzzar of a brigade of house-flies is in the 
least dismayed by any conceivable density of tobacco smoke. 
Aphides and other frail zebubs will fall off their roof trees in 
terrible haste when smoked, and possibly die; but it is an 
expensive remedy, and a cigar is for rarer enjoyment. Small 
flies in uncountable millions eat up the choicest blooms in the 
garden ; caterpillars invade the inner sanctity of the fairest of 
our cauliflowers ; crawling soft things get into the most succu- 
lent lettuces ; the festive blue-bottle spoils our meats. Their 
iniquities, however, though great and seemingly altogether un- 
preventable, do not count as so much as a tithe of the wickedness 
of a dozen, or less, of midges. The greater Baal we take to 
have renounced his dominion to the dark Ashera, who is re- 
incarnated in the mosquito, ‘ which has a sucking proboscis 
and annoys man.’ The midges are Amazonian warriors of 
untempered ferocity, and probably are the only adults having 
votes in the Saturnalian Court. Having reduced their own 
males to harmlessness, their remaining spitefulness is to “‘ annoy 
man "’—and women, in disdain, perhaps, of their lack of the 
suffrage. Ammonia, soda, garlic—no armour is sword-proof to 
the mosquito. The wound itches infernally, and the stoicism 
of a Red Indian will not prevent the stricken from scratching ! 
One’s body is not sacred in any part, and where one cannot 
reach to scratch the torture is still unbearable, plainly pointing 
to a cruelty which is unmistakably Tartarean. U.S 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


ENANTS for life with sporting proclivities will rejoice in the recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Eve that the construction and laying out 
of a golf course, and the erection of a club-house for use in con 
nection therewith, are an “improvement " to a settled estate upon 
which trustees may be empowered to expend the capital moneys 
under their control. This is not, indeed, the first time that such 

in improvement has been authorised, for the late Mr. Justice Bryne sanctioned 
such an expenditure several years ago upon the Willingdon Settled Estates. 
That instance attracted little notice at the time; but now that Lord De la 
Warr has been permitted to make a golf course at Buckhurst Park, we may 
expect the example to be followed, and more country estates to be “‘ improved ”’ 
by being turned into arenas for sport of one kind or another. A cricket ground 
has already been held to be an improvement, but not a cricket pavilion, and 
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following these de ms there seems to be no reason why football grounds, 
tennis courts, polo grounds, garage ind swimming bat! hould not be added 
tot imenith« f settled estate 

Truste wuld make a note f another recent decision, by which it was 
laid down that a power to invest in preference stock does not authorise an 
investment in preference share Ilo the ordinary man it would seem that, 
if there is any difference between the two classes of securities, it is a distinction 
Oo minute as to be negligible; but on second thoughts he will probably agree 
with the decision A testator or a settlor has a right to direct in what securities 
the money he provide hall be invested; preference shares and preference 
stock are well-known forms of securities; and if he directs the money to be 
put into one by special mention, it may well be that he did not wish the other 
form to be available Had he been indifferent, he could easily have mentioned 
both classe ind, as he made a deliberate selection, the law, so far as is possible, 
will give effect to his expressed and presumed intention 


At last the prolonged fishery litigation has come to an end by the House of 
Lords delivering judgment in both the Lough Neagh and River Wye case 
and in both, by the narrowest possible majority, has that tribunal supported 
the rights of the individual against the claims of the public or a particular section 


of the public The Wye case has already been referred to in this column, and 
it is needless to recapitulate its details at any length But, very shortly, the 
action was commenced exactly five vears ago by Lord Chesterfield and Mr 
Foster, the riparian owners of a seven miles’ stretch of the Wye in Hereford 


shire, who claimed to be entitled to the exclusive rights of fishery in the river 


opposite to their land Phe detendants were freeholders in a number of parishes 


abutting on the river, who claimed a free fishery or common of fishery in 
the river, which claim they endeavoured to support by proof that for certain] 
three hundred years, possibly for six hundred years, they and their predecessor 
had openly and continuously fished the river as of right and without interruption, 
ind had regularly sold the fish taken from its waters The case really narrowed 


down to one point: Can an unlimited commercial right of fishing in alieno solo 
pa is appurtenant to land rhe Court of Appeal, and four Law Lords, as 
against three, thought that it could not ; and consequently, as Lord Gorell pointed 
out, lone a the detendant and their predeces ors had fished these waters 
they had no legal right to do so, although they had fished in the assertion of 
1 right which for one reason or another had been tolerated, but never fully 
tested until the present proceeding 


The Irish case even more interesting lirst Mr. Justice Ro then the 
Court ot Appeal in Ireland, and now the House of Lords, after a double hearing, 
each extending over many days, and again by a 
majority of tour to three have held that the 
plaintiff who claimed under a grant of the 
fishery by Charles IL., are entitled to the exclu 

ive right of fishing for cels upon Lough Neagh 
md that there is no right of the public to so 
fish in the lough Lough Neagh, as is well 
known, is a large inland non-tidal lake, the 
largest inland water in these islands, which 


abounds in fish, salmon, eels and pollen, and is 
navigated by vessels carrying both passenger 
md = merchandis« In thi case, too, the 
defendants were fishermen, and in support of 
their contention that there was a public right 
to fish in the lake they adduced evidence of 


continuous fishing by the public from time 


immemorial; but again such evidence was held PHI FIGHTING-FISH. 


to be unavailing against the established 
legal principle that there can be no public 
right of fishing in non-tidal water 


The papers this week have had two 


rather interesting instance of the working 
of the English law of real property The 
small holdings movement has made it more 


important than ever that the cost of the 


transfer of land should be reduced to a 
minimum We have long been told of 
how much better thine were done in 
the Colonies, and how in Australia land 


could be transferred as easily as shares 
But persons forget that in a new Colony 
there are no old rights, and unless peopk 
are to be deprived of their rights, which, 
although worth littl now, may some 
day become valuable, it is necessary to 


see to whom such rights’ belong and 


how they are to be preserved. And 
this is what makes dealing with English 
land so dear A case tried at the Bir 
mingham Assizes is a good illus 
tration of this It was a survival 


ot what has been often spoken of as 
the great Jennen case Jennen, who 
had, among other property, a large 
amount of land near Birmingham, 
died intestate at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and an ancestor 
of the present Earl Howe took posses 
sion of the real estate, claiming to 
be heir - at - law An ancestress of 
another noble lord took out adminis 
tration to the intestate and so took 
possession of the personal estate, 
and as the story goes, the number 
of guineas was so large that thev 
were not counted but shovelled out of 
1 heap into a silver warming - pan. 
Ihere has been constant litigation by 


different peers who have claimed W. S, Berridge. 
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to be entitled, but all of them have failed to make out their claim. In thic 
case there was a long lease which only expired a year or two back, and the 
claimant who was in possession set up aright to keep the property. The 
Court decided against him. But the claim is instructive as showing how old 
claims are kept alive and may at any time become active. The Lord Chan 
cellor in the House of Lords stated that the Government had a Bill for the 
transfer of land which would have the advantage of finality and ot getting rid 
of these old ciaims How that is to be done we must “* wait and see,”’ but until 
it is done the transfer of land in England can never be made cheap 


FIGHTING-FISH AXD . 
FRESH-WAIER FLYING-FISH. 


HE fishes of our rivers are not as a rule at all striking 
in coloration, but in the Tropics, where the conditions 
are so different, many of the fresh-water fish are of 
the most dazzling beauty. Considering how well 
these tropical fish show off in captivity, it is surprising 

to find so few public and private aquariums in this country, 
especially if one considers the large numbers existing on the 
Continent and the efforts made by German dealers in importing 
new and interesting fish from Africa, Asia, and America. 

A small but interesting collection of fish, not previously 
shown in England, has recently been acquired by the Zoological 
Society, and is being exhibited in the Reptile House. Among 
these fish two are of exceptional interest, namely, the Siamese 
fighting-fish (Betta splendens) and the African fresh-water 
flying-fish (Pantodon buchhelzi). The fighting-fish is of a most 
excitable nature, and has been kept for generations by the Siamese 
for the purpose of engaging in combats, special breeds being 
cultivated for the purpose ; in fact, the Siamese were, till a quite 
recent. date, greatly infatuated with these fights, large sums 
being staked on the results. This fish, as well as the rainbow 
fish (Trichogaster lalius), and the better known paradise fish 
(Polyacanthus opercularis or Macro- 
podus viridi-auratus), also exhibited 
in the collection, is further remark- 
able on account of its extraordinary 
breeding habits. The male fish 
constructs a nest of air bubbles 
which are strengthened by a_ buccal 
secretion. Rising to the surface, he 
takes a mouthful of air, which at 
once receives a coating of this 
mucus, which he proceeds to 
blow out in the shape of a bubble. 
This operation is repeated till the 
frothy mass reaches a diameter of 

about four inches. Then, and only 

then, does he proceed to choose his 
mate and the breeding commences. 

The fertilised ova dropped by the 

female are collected in his mouth, 

coated with mucus, and deposited 
in the nest. About two hundred 
eggs in all may be_ produced. 

These he watches over till hatched, 

constantly recoating them with a 

layer of mucus. All the time 

he wards off the female, for 
otherwise the eggs would be 
promptly devoured by the mother. 

The larve are hatched on the 

third or fourth day. These, on 

the second day after hatching, 

show a tendency to sink, but are 

immediately caught up and re- 

placed by the watchful father. 
After a week or so the 
young fish leave the nest 
and are able to look 
after themselves. The fight- 
ing-fish has the power 
of constantly changing its 
colour. Normally it is of a dark 
chocolate brown, but it may 
become scarlet within a few 
seconds, passing through 
shades of green, blue and 
mauve. 

The African fresh-water 
flying-fish, or butterfly fish 
as it is sometimes called, 
was discovered in the 


FISH. Copyright Victoria River, Cameroon, 
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in 1874, and has since been found in other rivers of 
Tropical Africa. As will be seen from the photograph of 
this fish, which was taken from the living specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens, the fins are greatly developed, the pectorals 
being suggestive of wings. In colour the fish is light brown, 
speckled all over with black and silver. Numbers have recently 
been received by the Hamburg dealers, and consequently are 
at present exhibited in most of the German zoological gardens. 
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Although Captain Vipan has had this flying-fish for some time 
in his private aquarium at Stibbingdon Hall, the specimen on 
\iew in our gardens is the first exhibited to the public in this 
country. Pantodon has not been seen to fly or dart over 
tlie surface of the water in captivity, but it was observed to do 
so in the Congo by the explorer de Brazza, a specimen, now in 
the Paris Museum, having been secured by him by means of a 
butterfly net. EDWARD BOULENGER. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


To Prove tHe Dirricutty or True Hitrrina. 

HAVE been taken severely to task for some remarks I made lately about 

the difficulty of hitting the ball true with the putter, and the comparative 

rarity of the occurrence of such a phenomenon as a truly hit putt. By 

comparatively I mean in comparison with a truly hit drive or shot with 

the long clubs, of which the error is so much more forcibly brought to 

the player’s notice. There is a simple way, rather amusing and interesting, 
by which those (and there are such) who do not believe me may prove the truth 
of this statement, namely, by painting any ball with some black stripes, so as 
to give it the semblance of a zebra. Then you have only to go out and putt 
with it, and yeu will see. I should have said that the stripes should run parallel 
with each other, as, indeed, is indicated by intimating that they will give the 
ball a zebra-like look. When you putt with the ball vou should place it, 
before striking it, so that the stripes, or rings, shall lie in the line in which you 
intend the ball to go. Thus arranged, if you hit the bal! quite truly, on a smooth 
iawn (and it is no good trying the experiment on an untrue piece of turf), 
it ought, of course, to run straight forward, in such a way that the rings would 
continue to travel straight along the same line, going straight away from you. 
As a matter of fact, it is hardlv possible to make the ball roll thus evenly, almost 
impossible to avoid putting some little side on it, with the effect of making the 
rings produce an extraordinary pattern, so that the ball looks almost as if it 
were clad in a shepherd’s plaid suit, as it goes along. The effect is almost 
“jumpy.” The obvious and inevitable inference is that the ball never, or hardly 
ever, goes straight on, with the rotation, direct from club to hole, that it ought 
to have, but is virtually always given an erratic tendency by cut or pull put on 
it quite contrary to the player’s intention. In process of playing the game 
we are often shown by very painful experience what a difficult art putting Is; 
but this simple experiment demonstrates the essential! difficulty even more 
strikingly and with far less anguish to the experimenter. 


’ 


WIRE-NETTING PROTECTIONS 


Here and there, on many a golf course, we may see a place which seems 
to have been specially marked out by Nature as the site for a putting green, and 
which yet lies neglected, while the green has been made near by, in a far less 
interesting situation. And when we ask “‘Why?” we are often told, ‘ Oh, 
we could not have it there because the balls would have gone over into the high 
road, or into old So-and-So’s garden,” or something of that kind. What 1 want 
to point out is that this is no adequate reason at all for not placing the putting 
green where Providence evidently intended that it should go. It is quite true 
that the sanctity of the high road and of old So-and-So’s garden have to be 
respected, but that sanctity can be quite effectively preserved by the erection 
of a wire-netting wall. The answer that the local, and generally very much 
estion is that it is absolutely 





too passive, objector will usually give to that sus 
unfeasible, because to afford really adequate protection, a wall of netting thirty 
feet high would be needed. Probably that is an exaggeration. Most likely 
a twenty-foot wall would be quite enough. But even leaving it at thirty feet, 
we only have to ask, “*‘ Why not?” It is not beyond the resources of mechanical 
science to erect a wire-netting wall thirty feet high, and surely it is worth the 
while in order to get a good putting green! The amount spent on even a bad 
putting green is so much more than the cost of this wire-netting and its erection 
that you need not take the latter into account. It is only lately, at La Boulie, 
that I saw the highest protective wall of this kind that I ever did see. The road 
to the club-house runs right up alongside the green of the seventeenth hole 
and the line to the eighteenth. The French are very particular about their 
protection on the high road, and quite reasonably. Yet there is no impediment 
to the playing of either of these holes, because there is a protective mural 
edifice of wire-netting between the road and the course, which I should guess 
to be at places—I am no expert in the estimate of heights—twenty-five feet 
high. I know that the supports looked to me taller, by feet, than any telegraph 
posts I had ever seen. And “ Why not ?’’—that is what I want to ask once 
more. It is well worth the cost. 


A Lesson From ETON 


People learn many different things at Eton. There are those who say that 
nobody learns anything there at all, but they are the cynics, a race of men 
whom no one takes seriously. What I learned in a quite recent visit to Eton— 
which certainly proves the truth of the saying that one is never too old to learn— 
$ the right way to make a practice putting green in a garden. I did not learn 
this in the ordinary curriculum, but from an object-lesson in shape of the best, 
and also the smallest, practice putting green I ever saw. I do not know the 
owner, but Mr. de Montmorency does, and he also knows golf, and so may be relied 
on for the accuracy of his statement that the owner of this putting green had 
made himself by practice on it the very best putter in the whole world as known 
to Mr. de Montmorency. By Nature, or by such art as was bestowed on it 
before its treatment by this supreme artist in putting greens, it was a small, 
flat piece of lawn, and what would have happened to it if you or I had been 
intending to use it for putting practice is that we should have made it as free 
of weeds as possible and the turf as good as possible, and then we should have 
rolled it out all flat and level, just as if we were going to play a miniature game of 
bowls on it. What this genius has done is to make it into undulations, not 
steep and foolish undulations, so that the ball will not find its rest anywhere 
but in their troughs, but just such undulations that you are able to calculate 
where they will induce the ball to go as it travels over them, and just such that 
it you do not make the calculation rightly the ball will finish in some other place 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


than that to which it should have gone. That is what you want in a putting 
green—undulations which demand calculation, yet which do not defy it, con- 
ditions which you can trust. The turf must be good and true, that is an 
essential for the best practice in putting. Practice of putting on untrue greens 
is not more edifying than practice of the spot stroke “ on a cloth untrue with 
a twisted cue and elliptical billiard balls.” Mm. G. tf. 


ne TrRacepy or Tayior 


Ihe tragedy of Taylor having failed to qualify for the News of the World 
Tournament is not perhaps quite so staggering as was the like failure of Braid 
last year; but it is exceedingly depressing, and the tournament will be the 
poorer by one most picturesque personality. I am always rather amused by 
the tears that are almost universally shed when one of these great men suffers 
an unexpected reverse. We have got a way of saving, “* Really, it is time some 
one else had a turn,” or “ I should like to see a new champion this year.” Yet 
when hot youth triumphs temporarily over crabbed age, are we really pleased ? 
Not a bit of it; we are in the depths of woe rhe fact is that these great old 
gentlemen, if | may so term them, have so wound themselves round our heart- 
strings that we always wish them to win, and shall go on wishing till they retire 
to a life of cultured ease and enormous fortunes. There will be another regret- 
table gap in the ranks at Walton Heath, since Duncan will not be there He 
succeeded in qualifying, but has now decided, I believe, te go for a flying visit 
to America, where he has a brother who is a professional There will be no 
championship for him to win, but he is to play two or three matches with some 
of the leading professionals. It would not be surprising to find America going 
Duncan-mad, for, more especially on a first view, there is no golfer quite so 
exciting to watch. 

WIVES ON THE GREEN, 


Talking of champions, there was one feature of the open championship that 
I have not seen commented upon anywhere, and that was the touching devotion 
with which a number of the amateur competitors were followed round by their 
wives. Whether their husbands were doing well or, as was sometimes the case, 
remarkably ill, these ladies pursued them with 4 wholly admirable uxorimusness, 
and spurned the counter-attractions provided by the Vardons, the Duncans 
and the Massys with their 71’s and 72’ One of them went so far as to bet 
sixpence that her husband would beat Vardon's score in a particular round 
I fear she lost her money; but what is filthy lucre as compared with the noble 
spirit she showed ? The precise efiect on a game of golf of a wife of one of the 
parties among the audience provides a very arguable and delicate question 
In a scoring contest I am by no means sure that it is beneficial, but in a match 
it has this advantage—that it is quite likely to disturb the opponeat. I have 
a pleasing recollection of a foursome in which I once took part. My partnet 
and I were in a very bad wav indeed ; we stood four down at the turn Phen 
at the tenth hole two wives in ambuscade made a sudden and dramatic appearance 
from behind a bunker. We came within an ace of winning that match, and ulti 
' 


mately halved it, a result most gallantly borne by the two chivalrous bachelors 


our opponents 
GREEDINESS ON THE GREEN, 

On his own confession I have discovered the most greediest of all golfers 
He admits to having picked the ball out of the hole before it ever went in, An 
admirable putter, he makes himself the more annoying to his adversary by 
reaching forward with a long camel-like stride, stretching out an eager hand 
and picking the ball out of the hole with too obvious relish The other day he 
was playing in a medal competition and did admirably well till he came ominously 
enough to the thirteenth hole. He had a tortuous, difficult putt to hole, and hit 
the ball beautifully. For a moment he regarded it with shining eyes as it travelled 
towards the hole, then fell on it rapaciously and picked it up—just before it 
went in. I had never vet heard of that indecent joy over holing a putt, which 
we all try to conceal, coming to such well-deserved punishment in precisely 
this way. Not long since, however, I myself had a painful adventure of the same 
sort. The scene was a fast and sloping green ; my opponent’s ball lay literally 
trembling on the edge of the hole, and I had a putt of some three feet to win the 
hole. I struck my own ball and then made a hasty dash for my opponent's 
lest it should be shaken into the hole before I could get at it I succeeded in 
hitting the opponent’s ball to the far end of the green, but it gradually dawned 
upon me that I had omitted one quite essential part of the performance ; by some 
mischance my own ball had never gone into the hole at all. Luckily, it was an 
exceedingly friendly match, or I doubt if I could bear to speak of it. 


Out or Bounpbs 


For some time past we have been told that St. Andrews was to lose one of 
its unique distinctions and we should no longer be allowed, or, rather, ¢ ompelled, to 
play the ball out of the railway at the sixteenth hole, nor out of an area or a first- 
floor window in Rusack’s Hotel Now the blow hac fallen, and it appears 
that these historic spots, and also the country beyond the wall, in the Elysian 
Fields, is really to be out of bounds. Our opinions as to this change will vary 
according to our characters. If we are exceedingly logical and sensible and 
fair-minded, if, in short, we possess all the most loathsome qualities, we shall 
rejoice ; if we are nice, sentimental idiots, we shall be just a little sorry. Senti- 
ment has a good deal to do with this question of out of bounds. There are 
admirable lies in the field at Hoylake, and there is no reason, save convention 
why we should not play the ball where it lies; nevertheless, awed by the 
greatness of Hoylake, we do not rail at the artificial nature of the rule. Yet, 
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ball over a small 
uur caddie tells us 
ve almost foamed at 
humble course ts ne 
ind bullies and reserve all out 
his question of artificiality 
1 railway line and an area 
f bounds.” B. D 


CROQUET. 


ITH the waning of the London season the activities 
of the croquet world become more widely dis- 
tributed For a while Roehampton, headquarters 

the Croquet Association and Hurlingham suftet 

ertion Then hard-worked lawn enjoy a 

welcome respite from the busy round of champion- 

hip For a while, at k t, players move further afield for their 

pleasures and thei istinction But although the two classi 

grounds of London are thus forsaken, this does not mean that the 

classic events of the croquet season are at an end One of the 

cho t events of the ison, to win which is among the most 

exalted ambitions of the croquet expert, is held away from London 
Che event is known as the ‘‘ Gold Medal.’ 

Chis vear the venue was Felixstowe and the date last week 

rhe event gave Mr. C. L.. O'Callaghan another opportunity of adding 








MR. C. L. O’CALLAGHAN, 


while Mr. Beaton uses the side stroke, and uses it on his left 
side. In Mr. O’Callaghan’s grip of his mallet there is much over- 
lapping of the fingers, whereas Mr. Beaton’s manner of holding his 
mallet is simple and orthodox. 

Mr. ©’Callaghan’s success at Felixstowe was not achieved 
with the same ease as his success of the previous week. More 
than one opponent caused him periods of anxiety. In the final 
Mr. B. H. Burton got within ten points of him twice over. 

A few seasons ago the Gold Medal was open to ladies as well 
as men, but after the former had twice triumphed over the men 
a separate event was instituted styled the ‘‘ Ladies’ Gold Medal.”’ 
So the ladies can no longer humiliate the rival sex. This year 
Miss N. L. Gilchrist won the ladies’ medal. Eustace E. WHITE. 
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SIR GRAHAM HAMOND-GRAIME, 


to his laurels and of confirming what many claim for him, namely, 
his superiority over any other player of the day rhe previous 
week he had won the Roehampton Challenge Cup (Upper Division) 
beating 1 succession such players as Mr. R. C. J. Beaton, Mr 
Rayden Stone, Miss Coote, Mrs. Beaton and Mrs. Blood, and without 
the loss of a game a remarkable feat And now at Felixstows 
he withstood all opposition and successfully defended his title, won 
L year ago This dual success takes much of the sting from Mr 
()’Callaghan’s failure to retain his title in the « hampionship He 
was, however, not a little unlucky to be robbed of his title of cham 
pion Some wholly unexpected and truly remarkable croquet 
on the part of his vanquisher, Mr. E. Whitaker, k pt him passive 
and prevented any display of his own exce ptional skill 

Whether Mr. O'Callaghan is the equal of Mr. Cyril Corbally 
at his best is a question on which opinions differ Certainly the 
former is a player of much daring and ent rprise, whom spectators 
would sooner watch than anyone els¢ With his rapid execution 
and bold game he is the exact antithesis of Mr. R. C |. Beaton, 
whose painstaking methods and cautious tactics, added to his 
marvellous accuracy, have made him so successful a player, but a 
comparatively tedious one to watch Another point of difference 
between these two players respectively the first Irish and English 
exponents of the game—.is the stroke they employ rhe Irishman 
uses the pendulum stroke, the stroke so popular with his countrymen, . . . BEATON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS FOR A MOIST SITUATION. 
To tHe Eprvor or “ Country Lirr.’’} 
Sir,—lI should be very grateful if you could give me the name of any plants that 
like plenty of moisture I have a small pond, and I want to build up with a 
tew rocks and suitable plants where it overflows.—M. Marcuanr. 

It would have assisted us had our correspondent indicated the approximate 
height of the plants required. The following will do well in moist situations : 
Butomus umbellatus (Flowering Rush); Calthapalustris (Marsh Marigold), 
Iris sibirica, I. levigata, I. Kampferi, Lysimachia Numumberia, Lythrum 
salicaria, Myosotis palustris (Water Forget-me-not), the Royal Fern, Osmunda 
palustris, Primula japonica and its many forms, P. rosea, Saggitaria japonica, 
Veronica Beccabunga, and any of the Funkias or Plantain Lilies. rhe height 
of these can be ascertained from almost any hardy plant catalogue.—Ep 


GLOW-WORMS’ EGGS 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirer.’’| 
Sir,—A neighbour has just brought me a bottle in which he had kept some 
glow-worms. After turning out these he noticed some points on the bottle, 
luminous in the dark. These on examination proved to be eggs, round and about 
the size of the head of a large pin. We examined them in a dark room, and saw 
they emitted light distinctly, reminding me of radium when seen by a one-inch 
objective. Have any of your readers seen the same thing in glow-worm e 
Josepn CLARK. 


ges ? 

rhe eggs, larva, pupa and male of the glow-worm are all luminous, though 
the luminescence is most marked in the female insect. Great difference of 
opinion has been expressed as to the light given by the egg, it being believed 
at one time that it depended merely on surface matter Dubois, however, 
proved that it existed within the egg, and even found it in those which had been 
deposited unfertilised.—Ep 


WEED-BURNING IN DRY WEATHER 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Is there no means of restraining workmen burning rubbish in fields this 
very dry weather to the great risk of setting grass and hedges alight ? I find 
now there is a rubbish heap lit in this high wind not far from trees, and a single 
spark even from an apparently deadened heap might rush over the fern and young 
trees before anyone found it out, and water here is scarce As I already had a 
large bit of ground destroyed some six or seven years ago by a spark from a 
passing engine I am nervous of a fire, and a large piece of the common close by 
was entirely destroyed with good trees on it by a careless cottager only two years 
back. Weed-burning surely ought to be forbidden by all thinking peopl 
till there has been some rain.—A. 


\ QUESTION OF CHEMISTRY 
fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirs 
Sir,—Could any of your scientific readers give me an explanation as to why the 
placing of a piece of ordinary cheese in a glass of stout immediately reduces 
and altogether does away with the froth? I have been ordered stout 
by my doctor, and have always found it a difficulty in this hot weather to drink 
it, owing to its frothiness ; but a friend showed me this simple system of clearing 
the froth away, and the effect is so magical that I thought I should like to find 
some explanation of it.—E. 


CAGED YELLOW-HAMMERS 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’| 
Sir,—With reference to your correspondent “‘ A. M. E.’s”” letter on chaffinches 
and yellow-hammers, may I say that the yellow-hammer will live and sing in 
a cage, soon becoming very tame, and a male will pair with a hen canary. The 
eggs I obtained were all “ clear,” and [ am told that there is no chance of hybrids, 
the reason being that one bird is a bunting and the other a finch. Their food 
when caged is canary seed and cracked hemp—they are unable to crack the latter 
Epwarp Roserts 


FRUIT-BOTTLING. 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The recent spell of hot weather has unduly hastened the majority ot 
fruits, and many will be ready for preserving in bottles some weeks earlier than 
usual. As I have previously remarked, it is imperative, to be successful, that 
all kinds are done at the right moment, especially before they become soft and 
too ripe; and it will also be necessary at frequent intervals to examine 
all those already done, making sure that their keeping properties are satisfactory 
by noting that each bottle is satisfactory, and perfectly air-tight. Some may 
require re-sterilising, and some, perhaps, wherever possible, will require to be 
redone entirely by getting a fresh supply of the various fruits, and anv which 
are at all doubtful may be utilised for immediate consumption. This is most 
essential when the operator intends staging for competition, as variety, of course 
adds much to the attractiveness of the exhibit and success in general. Of 
Stone fruits, among the most delicious and useful are apricots. These preserve 
extremely well, and are always much appreciated, as they can be served up in 
many ways and are not easily detected from fresh-gathered fruit Unfortunately, 
the present season is by no means one of the best for this fruit, and, indeed, in 
many localities they are almost a failure Nevertheless, wherever a few can be 
spared for the above purpose, these should certainly be included, as when the 
bottling is nicely executed they prove to be one of the most pleasing and 
telling items in a collection The fruits to be selected should be of medium 
size, just on the verge of ripening. These may either be done whole or cut in 
half, the larger fruits being preferred for the latter method. The stones should 
be broken, and the kernels extracted and blanched, and put in with the 
fruits near to the sides of the bottles. They add not only to the appearance, 
but also very considerably to the flavour. If preferred, best cane sugar may 
be added at the rate of two tablespoonfuls to the bottle, but this is quite 
unnecessary and, in my opinion, apricots are much preferable when done in 
clear water only, the sugar required being added at the time of cooking 
They require to be sterilised until the water reaches r8o0deg., which will 
usually be found sufficient to seal the bottles. There are many excellent 
Varieties, all of which are suitable for bottling, but the two I preter are 


Moor Park and a small variety named Breda. Peaches and_ nectarines : 
these are not so easily obtained as many of the more common kinds of 


fruits, neither are thev quite so satisfactory in the majority of cases; 


nevertheless, they ought to be included, and the smaller fruits of each, either 
cultivated under glass in cool houses, or grown on walls in the open, 
may be used for the purpose. It frequently happens that on well-cropped trees 
there are a quantity of smaller fruits which are not quite satisfactor: 
for dessert purposes, and these may be selected and bottled. As with apricots, 
‘so with these, the fruits may either be preserved whole or halved, and a small 
quantity of sugar certainly improves them. Peaches especially are distinctly 
improved in appearance when the skins are entirely removed and when 
halved, the kernels extracted and added, precisely in the same way as advised 
for apricots, and the sterilising carried on in the same way ] ]. BECKETT 


LAKE-STOCKING WITH TROUT 
lo tue Eniror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I should esteem it a favour if you would give me the following information 
I propose to stock a small lake with trout There are three acres of water, the 
deepest part being ten feet. One side is bounded by a birch spinney and the 
other by meadows. It is fed by springs. What fish would do best in such water ? 

What is the best time 
How old should they be 
Are they likely to give good sport atte the first year 


Is it true that Rainbows disappear after the second year 
for stocking ? How many fish will the water carry 
when put into the water ? 
or two ?—C, A. PRIOLEAI 
Rainbow trout should do quite well in the lake ; but it is essential, if they 
are to be kept there, to screen all outlets to guard against escape, since they 
not only have a natural instinet for travel but will jump any obstacle which i 
not too large for them. his, no doubt, is often the cause of their disappe arance 
from rivers and lakes where they have been stocked. It is difficult to say how 
many fish the water will carry as so much depends upon natural condition 
food supply, ete, but anything from five hundred (a very modest number) to 
two thousand should do well hey will certainly grow much more quickly 
if fed. They thrive on ants’ eggs anc other floating foods. If good sport is wanted 
in a season or so, two or three year old fish should be obtained, the bigger the 
better, of course, and thev should be ordered now for delivery in October, since 
travelling in warm weather is very bad for them. We sent our correspondent’ 
letter to Mr. John Kerr, who replied as follow * In reply to your letter regard 
ing Rainbow Trout it is essential to have the stream or lake carefully sereened 
You cannot keep Rainbows many weeks if you do not guard against their 
escapr Many people have stocked their streams without taking thi 
precaution, and the result is not bad but disastrou On the Che here 
(Herts) I have sereens both top and bottom of my stretch It is very 
asy in my case as the Chess here never floods It should be quite 
easy to screen the overflow from a_ lake I have had complete succe 
here with Rainbows They give much more fight than the ordinary 
Brown Trout When they get over glbs. in weight they donot take fly, but I 
find the same applies to the brown It is better to stock with fish about 
sib. cach in weight, and if they are fed a little they grow twice as fast as Brown 
Prout Again I repeat, without perfect sereening Rainbows ; a failure 


kp 


ERADICATING RIBWORT PLANTAIN 
fo tuk Eprror o1 Country Lire.” 

Sir,— Tf any of your readers could tell me how to rid my pasture of Plantagy 
lanceolata LT should be much obliged The weed appears to have taken possession 
of the land, and has made great headway this year owing, no doubt, to the dryness 
of the season W. EG 

The ribwort plantain or ribgrass (Plantago lanceolata, L.), known to 
children as “ cocks and hens,” and in America as buckhorn,” a perennial 
which occurs on almost gil soils, and is too often abundant in grass land, whenes 
it is only eradicated with difficulty, It possesses some nutritive value, and a 
it grows early in spring provides a useful bite for sheep and cattle, which appear 
to find it palatabk Its rather large roots also open up the soil to the influences 
of air and moisture. For these reasons it is sometimes included in mixture 
of seeds for sowing down grass on loamy soils for pasture, but the practice | 
not so common as formerly, and is not to be recommended, When plentiful 
in hay extra drying is necessary in order to prevent heating in the stack Phe 
weed certainly replaces a large quantity of more useful herbage, and of this fact 
says Sutton, comparative analyses leave no room for doubt Phe seeds are one 
of the most common impurities in grass and clover seeds, and great care should 
be taken to prevent the introduction of the weed in this way. When once rib 
wort has become established continued efforts will be necessary to reduce it 
but with careful management success may be expected. In the first place, a 
thorough and complete system of manuring should be practised, for the weed 
thrives on poor soils, and whatever feeds the general and useful herbage, pro 
ducing a good “ bottom,” tends to a reduction in the ribwort. On heavy land 
basic slag in the autumn and nitrate of soda in the spring should give good results 
rhe plants may also be removed with the docking iron or spud Phis should 
be practised in conjunction with manuring In Somerville’s experiments on 
permanent grass land in Cumberland ribwort wis reduced by the use of nitrate 
f soda in conjunction with phosphate, while sulphate of ammonia appeared 
to encourage it, as also did lime Buckman’s experiments at Cirencester about 
1855 showed that ribwort was reduced by two-thirds in two years by means of 
irrigation. Some authorities hold that in order to eradicale ribwort ploughing 
up is necessary, and Professor Ewart says: ‘* Once established it is very difficult 
to suppre rhe land must be ploughed, the perennial roots raked out, the 
soil stirred and hoed to destroy seedlings and placed under a well-manured 
root crop for at least one season before seeding down again.” Regular spudding, 
however, combined with pasturing with cattle and sheep, and a thorough system 
of manuriag, should effect a very considerable improvement in pasture land 


A BOY OF EIGHT 
lo tue Epiror or “ Country Liars 
Sir,—He was coming over the brow of the hill when I first clapped eyes on hin 
There was something about his walk which made me open my camera without 
a moment's hesitation. Then I fired it at him as he came past the clump of ash 
trees and waited He would have walked right past me without stopping if 
I had not spoken to him. I asked him if he was going to slash a hedge He had 
a slasher—a knife fixed to the end of a straight handle—over his shoulder, but I 
saw by the slightly contemptuous smile which flashed at the back of his blue eyes 


that I had asked a foolish question Of course, this was June and they 
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male pecimen ¢« the common smooth newt, which 

i stone out of the water I kept newts several 

ften listened near ponds in the breeding season, but I have 

curious unmistakable song again—three descending notes, 

I remember many ars ago hearing the legend of the 

obstinately disbelieved by naturalists). My Scotch informant 

fish’ lived in a pool, and that several persons had succeeded 

It was described as a low, sweet note I think that it was probably 

In discussing uncommon voices of beasts it should be remembered 

t not all human ears are attuned to hear them. Four persons out of five 

may be unable to hear the shrill treble twitter of bats, which may be almost 

irritatingly audible to the fifth .person present And others cannot hear the 
ng grunt of the rabbit 


UTILISING TEAM BELLS 
rue Eprror or “ Country Lies 


of four Sussex team bells I should be much obliged if, 
vou could tell me how these could be suitably mounted 





ide, which went 

into the hans 

Powerit 

Miss Gertruck 

jekyvll ha 

kindly sent ul 

W o> LCCOMLpPany 
Pil SOT lies . ; ketch of 
gong whicl 


er well 





Phe lower ends of 
iron arms that 
carry the bell 
erect mad that 
he woe when worn on the 
ould bb harne went 
make t ve down the two 
Phat cc 0 ides of the collar 
unately, y ‘ throug rit DINNER GONG. 
vhen Ket in a 
piece of wrought ironwork lhe lower portion is a heavy leaden weight, ec: in 
the shape of a tassel; an iron rod, with a loop at the bottom for the attachment 
of a cord to pull by, is fixed to the lower ends of the curled iron straps. The 


‘ er and \ ‘ | iw | : whole thing is rigid It has only one movement, which is front and back, swing- 


iden sand 0 W vv line we pea-rod ing at the rivet-hole at the lower end of the swan-necked bracket, where a bolt, 


‘ could carry »he had doubth giving enough play, passes through right and left. The upper end of the bracket 

mad trailed them behind him W d to find that is welded to an iron plate two inches wide, which for the sake of appearance is 
trail.-P’. M. Suvreniorrs thinned and splayed out at the two ends, after the manner of the ends of old 

country hinge The plate is securely serewed to an oak post that forms part 


rie LELANT. PRO of the structure of the house he leaden bob is upholstered in red velvet and 


fringe, and has the appearance of a handsome tassel. There is also a red fringe 
fo tue Koro Country Lari 


‘ from the under side of the leather hood over the bells, coming down nearly to 
interest tive rte eure 
the lip of the smallest bell lor the sake of clearness these upholsteries are not 
lant Gardens is new tl ‘ ‘ ome p been natural 
hown kp 
mitrachian new to ‘ i ecm robe t t tl oun 


rcomn ’ teiiarits ( hroat analowot 


ESTING OLD COTTAGES 


when suddenly injured and 
1: sound entirely distinet frot fo vue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
linary « | t pin md abnormal, the observer \mong the many old cottages of varied character that exist at present in 
quits ‘ many parts of the coun- 
try, and which are 
pen nut! rapidly disappearing, 
curiou tit two or three that are 
having tl vv still standing in the main 
iittin , | i street of Pittenweem, 
mtent to t ‘ on the Fifeshire Coast, 
» Very ( ’ j hi be conside red 
ive only twice heard sufficiently interesting 
niffling whine for the enclosed photo- 
it stolid creature tl graph to find a place in 
tame box-torteoise n Country Lire. It is 
both it w probable that each cot- 
uttered bw the ; tage was originally in- 
individual and tl t i tended to serve as two 
much cause ; h . separate dwellings, as 
: there is no. staircase, 
and, consequently, no 
miy ones | ; ¥ fr » communication between 
peculiar whi ; z } ad the upper and lower 
newt I kept om we . ; -- ; + floors inside the house. 
newt } home-miace . : é a ’ , ; as At present the upper 
1 large % at es r ; ' rooms are used as sleep- 
containin ; { . ing apartments and the 
ws and plant ; : j; ' lower ones as living- 
enin ifter «dar! Pe, ; P. y : rooms. To retire to bed 
much ury - , a 7 it is necessary to come 
wria ft whist am ; . out into the street and 
edin from t ‘ go up by the stone steps 
" outside; certainly not 
itin ; a pleasant prospect on a 
candle the “iy J bleak and cold winter 
topped There : night, when there may 
be a sharp fall of snow 
or hail, accentuated by a 
keen wind blowing ip 

was made b THE ONLY WAY TO BED. from the sea—H. BR 





